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Christ is risen! 


Startling news if we were not so accustomed to it ! But it is 
true, and it makes all the difference to life: 1900 years of 


Christian history attest its truth. 


To understand what this means 


—who Christ was, how He died, ‘and when He rose and why it 
matters—you need. to read the Bible. It is news which belongs 


to all men, not just to us in the western world. Therefore— 


All men need the Bible 


and the Bible Society exists to make the Scriptures available to 
all men in the languages they speak and at a price they can 
pay. The Society bases its programme year by year on known 
and urgent need, in the faith that the difference between the 
cost of production, packing, freight and distribution and what 
Africans, Indians, Japanese and others can afford to pay will 
be made up by voluntary contributions from those who see that 


2 
the Message and the Book are for Everyman. 


It therefore needs YOUR help 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


140 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Tin 


HE element tin has been known and used since the 


earliest days of history. Egyptians of the 14th 
century B.C. alloyed it with copper to make mirrors, 
and Homer tells in the Iliad how Hephaestus, the 
god of Fire, used tin to decorate a shield for Achilles. 
‘Tin obtained from the moorsand streams of Cornwall \ 
was the one famous product of Ancient Britain. A. 
natural tin oxide —“cassiterite””—is still mined 
in Cornwall today, but. most of the world’s supply 
comes from alluvial deposits in Malaya and Indo- 
nesia and from ores_mined in Bolivia, Africa and 
Australia. By far the most important uses of tin are 
in the production of tinplate for the canning indus- 
try, and the tinning of articles such as milk churns 
and kitchen utensils. Tin is also an important 
constituent of alloys such as gun-metal and bronze, 
and it is used to make bearing metals, soft solder and 
pewter. Compounds of the element are used indyeing 
and medicine, and in the production of glazes and 
enamels. Besides manufacturing tin dichloride for 
use in the dyeing and finishing of silk, 
I.C.I. produces large quantities of fic 
tinned copper sheet and tubes for  \Qemunssmassny 
dairy and food-producing equipment. WS 
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Britain’s Foreign Policy 


By the Rt.. Hon. ANTHONY EDEN, MP., Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


URING the last five months since I became Foreign 

Secretary again, I have been engaged at close quarters 

with the problems which confront us in so many lands. 

I felt it was time that I should give you some account 
of the work we are doing and of the progress which I think 
we have made. 

I have, as you know, spent much of my time since last October 
at conferences abroad. In all I have travelled more than 10,000 
miles. Frequent meetings of Foreign Secretaries have now become 
a regular feature of diplomacy. Perhaps they are apt to keep us 
too much away from our desks at home, but they do have important 
advantages. It is much easier than it used to be to know and 
understand the other actors on the international stage. This helps 
one to judge the climate of opinion amongst our friends and allies. 
These meetings are really an expression of the modern world. They 
underline the fact that. we depend upon one another and that no 
nation, however rich in resources, can achieve as much for its own 
people alone as it can by working with others. This was a lesson 
driven home to us during the war, when we had to work together 
for survival. We now want to work together for peace. 

The nations are forming themselves into international groups, 
both large and small. There is first the United Nations itself, with 
thé world-wide responsibilities which it has inherited from the 
League of Nations. But in addition there is a wide variety of 
organisations of all sorts and kinds. Our own country is actively 
engaged in most of them. Some are broad and expanding associa- 
tions, with wide membership, like the North Atlantic Treaty 


Organisation and the Council of Europe. Others, like the Schuman 
Plan and the European Defence Community, are smaller, more 
formal in themselves, and designed for special purposes. 

Of course, while we are still finding our way in these new inter- 
national experiments, there is bound to be some overlapping and 
uncertainty about the scope and functions of these various groups. 
Few of them can be said to, have reached their final shape or to 
have found their final position in the general picture. But taken 
together, they make up an ever-growing pattern of co-operation 
between the nations. They represent the gradual and tentative but 
certain progress of mankind towards an organised world at peace. 

What of the position of our own country in relation to all this? 
We in these islands have had to pass through a testing experience 
in our lifetime. Twice we have been victorious in a world conflict, 
but have emerged weakened in power and ;in influence by the 
struggle itself. For the second time victory in war has failed to bring 
us security in. peace. We have had to revise our opinions about the 
part that we can play. Because there are larger concentrations of 
power both to the east and to the west of us, some are tempted to 
think that we in this island and in Europe can no longer play a 
decisive part in shaping our own destiny. They doubt our ability 
to maintain true independence of action on the world scene. I am 
sure that these fears are not justified. We have still a leading part 
to play: not, of course, just as an island power in the old-fashioned 
way, but as the heart and centre of the Commonwealth and a major 
partner in so much else besides. 

The British Empire and Commonwealth has always been a 
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flexible institution and has changed in character many times. We 
do not often notice how remarkably it has evolved in our own life- 
time. In the Commonwealth today we find ourselves in company 
under the Crown with independent nations commanding very 
extensive power and resources. They are not tied by any constitu- 
tion or even by adherence to any fixed policy. What, then, binds 
them together? What common factor holds these millions in part- 
nership throughout the world? For many there are common origins, 
and for all there is the deep loyalty to the Queen. 

We also share, I think, an attitude of mind. It seems that these 
people, whose fortunes have been linked’ with ours in the past, find 
common ground with us in respect for moderation, tolerance and 
ordered progress. I believe that the Commonwealth and the values 
which it represents may well bulk much larger in the world’s 
picture in ten years’ time than they do even today. We must at all 
costs preserve and nourish this community of peoples to which we 
are proud to belong. The whole world will benefit if we can. 


American Generosity 
The second new feature of these post-war years is the emergence 


“of the United States, today the most powerful military and 


economic force in the world. Of course, we and they are not going 
to agree together at all times-and in all circumstances. Yet how 
fortunate it is for us that this great and generous American people 
should have understood and accepted the heavy responsibilities that 
have fallen to them in so short a time. It was Marshall Aid that 
rebuilt a war-shattered Europe. And never forget that aid was 
offered to every European country, east as well as west of the Iron 
Curtain—to the Soviets and their satellites, as well as to the free 
nations of the west. The Americans, so far as I know, are the only 
people who have ever taxed themselves for foreigners in peace time. 

Some people talk of American dollar imperialism. They speak 
as if American aid to Europe for recovery and rearmament brought 
with it unfair conditions and interference with the life of the 
countries concerned. What truth is there in this? American policy 
has concentrated on the task of putting Europe on its feet again. 
Its whole purpose has been to make Europe less dependent upon 
American aid, to give new confidence and to restore the ability of 
these countries to support and defend themselves. No privileges— 
political or economic—have been asked for in return. Contrast that, 
if you will, with conditions behind the Iron Curtain. Compare 
General Eisenhower’s call for a more vigorous united Europe with 
the shameless exploitation of the satellites by the Soviet Union— 
the eclipse of proud nations in eastern Europe. That is why our 


relations with the United States are of such overriding importance, 


both for ourselves and for the world at large. We have found in the 
Atlantic Pact a means of combining our Commonwealth and our 
European interests with the need for closest co-operation with the 
United States. 

The third factor has been the exhaustion of Europe. This- needs 
no explanation beyond the agonies through which that Continent 
passed ten short years ago. But it has had some consequences. 
The ideal of the nation state, which formed the strength as well 
as the weakness of Europe in ‘the last century, no longer holds the 
same magic for continental peoples. Instead they are looking for 
a wider loyalty. The ideal of a united Europe meets that need. It 
is our duty—and our intention—to help them towards it. 

We for our part can never join an exclusively European federa- 


tion. Upon that, I think, we are now all agreed. But we can and 


will give our support and encouragement to projects like the 
Schuman Plan and the European Defence Community. By these 
methods the six countries of western Europe are trying to build 
something new, something more hopeful,, around which to rally. 
Through these plans, western Germany can be brought back into 
the family of Europe as a free and equal partner. Thus, she will 
be able to devote her energies to reinforce the peace. We shall be 
prepared to go a long way in giving this Community our backing, 
and our guarantee, within the framework of the Atlantic Pact. 


Consider, my friends, how much we would have given in the 
years before the war to have seen France and Germany working 
together in true partnership in one close community of nations. I 
know that there are many who feel real concern at the consequences 
of giving the German Federal Republic, so soon, a part to play in 
defence. Of course, these are grave decisions. But I am convinced 
that not only Germany, but the whole free world will feel a greater 
confidence when it understands that every step in the military 
organisation and in the arms production of western Europe will be 
controlled by these six powers together. That is what the European 
Defence Community does, and it does so behind the broad shield 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. All these forces will be under the 
Supreme Commander of N.A.T.O., who today is General Eisen- 
hower. If only we could have encouraged the democratic forces of 
Germany in this way after the first world war; and brought them 
into an active and practical partnership, who can say how much 
of the later tragedy might have been avoided? 

Finally, we have our problems in the Far East and the Middle 
East. In these areas, large masses of population, suffering in some 
cases from acute poverty and insecurity, aré awakening to a new 
sense of nationalism. They are under constant attack from the 
doctrine and even from the armed intervention of communism. 
In the Middle East there is also the conflict between traditional 
ideas and the impact of modern methods from the west. It is our 
duty to aid and support these peoples in finding their balance and 
their independence. We can do this in two ways: first, by ‘helping 
to remedy the basic weakness of their economic life; the low stan- 
dard of living and the conditions of poverty. This we are trying 
to do in the Far East through the Colombo Plan; and in the Middle 
East in our efforts to deal with the settlement of the Arab refugees, 
one of the most tragic human problems of our time. The second 
duty is to protect them, wherever it becomes necessary, against 
armed communist aggression. Korea has been the main theatre 
where this challenge has been taken up by the United Nations. 

The French in Indo-China, and we ourselves in Malaya, are 
carrying out essentially the same task. And let us remember that 
all this work we are trying to do, in the Atlantic community and 
in Europe and in the rest of the world, is not solely concerned with 
defence. If these free countries are to guard their liberties, they 
must have economic stability as well as military strength. We are 
not working together only to manufacture arms, but to build up 
prosperous and free communities. . 

Such a policy cannot hope to succeed without an effective 
programme of rearmament. This will entail some sacrifices, not 


only on our part but on the part of all the free nations who - 


are taking a share in it. But for the sake of peace is it not a 
thousand times worth while to make that effort? However costly 
the burden, it is light indeed compared with the destructive horror 


of another war. And if once we could really build international ~ 
confidence, then we could devote the discoveries of science to 


bring lasting benefits and a rising standard of life to our people 
and to peoples everywhere. , 


Danger of War in Europe has Receded 

This policy of the Atlantic Powers is, I think, being justified 
by events. The danger of war in Europe has certainly receded. The 
increasing strength of the west has brought increasing confidence, 
and with it the prospect of tension may be lowered. Already the 
recent Soviet moves over Germany are a sign of this. 

Here, then, is our purpose. To preserve the Commonwealth and 
our vital relations with the United States; to strengthen Europe by 
all the means in our power; to seek within the North Atlantic 
partnership a community of interests and a model for future co- 
operation amongst free nations. Finally, to keep alive the universal 
instrument, the United Nations, through which eventually we may 
hope to reach a settlement between east and west. If we pursue 
these courses steadily amd without fear, I am sure they can lead us 
to peace.—Home and Overseas Services 
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- Who Matter in the United States Now 


By JOSEPH HARSCH 


VENTS in America this past week have brought notable 

clarification of change in three important parts of the con- 

tinuing American story. First, there have been several more 

preliminary elections which cast new light upon trends inside 
the Republican or Opposition Party, which, as you know, is in the 
process now of selecting its next presidential candidate. Second, 
President Harry S. Truman has dismissed his Attorney-General in a 
manner which helps to explain, I think, a great deal about the nature 
of Mr. Truman’s seven-year term in office. And third, a new American 
Ambassador to Moscow is getting ready to 
take his post under, circumstances which 
raise a number of interesting questions 
about future American relations with 
Soviet Russia. 

I would ask you to examine with me 
the story of the Republican Party as it 
prepares to try to regain control of the 
machinery of the American Government 
after twenty years in opposition. For 
nearly a year now there have been two 
names uppermost in our considerations of 
the Republican presidential nomination— 
those of General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
as well known to you as to us, and of 
Senator Robert Taft of Ohio, who is the 
preferred candidate of the more conserva- 
tive and the more nationalist elements in 
American life. 

Two weeks ago the first round of pre- 
liminary elections established the correct- 
ness of the claims of Eisenhower backers 
that the General enjoys unusual popularity 
with the voters and exceptional power to 
attract popular votes. But those first pre- 
liminary elections did not define the extent 
or solidness of support for Senator Taft. 
This last- week two more states held 
their primary elections—Wisconsin and 
Nebraska. The result confirmed the popu- 
larity of the Eisenhower cause. They also 
demonstrated beyond any serious doubt 
that Senator Taft’s backers, although a minority in the party, constitute 
a powerful, a devoted, and a determined minority. They have not been 
shaken in their resolve by the demonstrations of Eisenhower popularity. 

The most interesting single feature of these last two elections was 
that the Taft forces obtained precisely forty-four per cent. of the votes 
cast each time. Because of peculiarities in the elections this gave the 
Taft forces twenty-four of the thirty delegates from Wisconsin, and 
sixteen of the eighteen delegates from Nebraska. That was primarily 
because the Eisenhower cause was represented not by the General 
directly but by other candidates who are openly or passively acting on 
his behalf. The pro-Eisenhower vote was split among these others. The 
evidence would indicate that Eisenhower is the preference of about 
fifty-six per cent. of the Republican voters and Taft of only forty-four 
per cent. But Taft obtained his forty-four per cent. after the earlier 
voting had exposed the full popularity of the General. 

Mr. Taft represents that section of the Republican Party which has 
been known for generations as the ‘Old Guard’. It is proverbial that 
the Old Guard dies but never surrenders. Wisconsin and Nebraska 
demonstrate that once again the Old Guard, when threatened, rallies, 
forms a square, and prepares to fight it out to the death. It does not 
panic or even retreat. But the Old Guard in this case recognises its 
danger and has been able to take one step as yet beyond the political 
catastrophe of the Eisenhower forces: One part of the Old Guard would 
have preferred General Douglas MacArthur to Senator Taft. The 
MacArthur name was presented in both the Wisconsin and Nebraska 
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elections. It drew less than four per cent. of the vote in the first and 
less than three per cent. in the second. When these results were in, 
the MacArthur manager announced that his organisation would here- 
after support Senator Taft. So the MacArthur cause is finished and 
the Old Guard has rallied around the single candidate, Mr. Taft. 

On the Eisenhower side, two men, Harold Stassen and Governor 
Earl Warren of California, are ‘still nominal contenders, while both 
have indicated that they will eventually throw their support to 
Eisenhower. They have not withdrawn from the race, and they therefore 
tend to split the potential pro-Eisenhower 
vote. The fact that Eisenhower can 
apparently command a good fifty-five per 
cent. of Republican votes does not by any 
means assure him of the Republican nomi- 
nation over Taft, who can poll only forty- 
four per cent. Some states choose their 
convention delegates through conventions 
rather than through primary elections. 
Taft has a head start over Eisenhower in 
such situations. At the present time Taft 
has 122 convention delegates attached to 
himself against seventy for Eisenhower. At 
this stage of the proceedings Taft is lead- 
ing in convention delegates even over 
Eisenhower plus Stassen and Warren. It 
would seem that Taft’s special skill in 
obtaining delegates almost evenly balances 
Eisenhower’s greater appeal to Republican 
voters. Thus, two conclusions are now in 
order about the Republican presidential 
nomination race. First it is between Taft 
and Eisenhower. No one else any more has 
the slightest visible chance. Second, the 
balance of real power between the two 
leaders is so even that the eventual out- 
come may go either way. 

Now, let us turn to the Truman story. 
Mr. Truman’s Attorney-General has for a 
number of years been a friendly Irishman 
named J. Howard McGrath, who liked his 
job very much. That job has been in 
frequent jeopardy. Mr. McGrath’s ability to manage the great Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United States in such a manner as to protect the 
good name of his party and his President have been subjected to 
increasing doubt. A wave of tax scandals has been exposed. Mr. 
McGrath has not been accused of wrong-doing, but he has been accused 
increasingly of lack of vigour in prosecuting those who have been 
caught in the act of taking favours in return for lenient tax case 
prosecutions. 

Two months ago, in an effort to satisfy an insistent public demand 
for a thorough house-cleaning, and after Mr. Truman had declared 
that such a house-cleaning would take place, Mr. McGrath invited a 
New York Republican named Newbold Morris with a record for reform, 
to come here to Washington as a special Assistant Attorney-General 
and to do the house-cleaning job. Mr. Morris came down and started to 
work. He ran into difficulties. He did not obtain the fullest co-operation 
from Mr. McGrath. On Thursday morning of this week, Mr. McGrath, 
without advising the White House of his intentions in advance, sent a 
curt note of dismissal to Mr. Morris, telling him’ to conclude his 
activities by the end of that day. Mr. Truman learned of the action 
from the news printer at the White House. Within an hour Mr, Truman 
had asked for Mr. McGrath’s resignation. 

There are many more facets to this story, including some doubt as 
to whether Mr. Morris was approaching his clean-up task in the most 
skilful manner. But the essential feature of it is that Mr. Truman 
dismissed his Attorney-General +zhen, and only when, Mr. McGrath 
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» took a step without consulting the President, which was bound to arouse 


wide public doubts as to the desire of the President to see that this 
city be really purged of graft, scandal and favouritism. Mr. Truman 
had had several previous occasions for considering dispensing with the 
services of Mr. McGrath. Mr. McGrath has more than once beén on 
the White House carpet for grave omissions. Each time he had pleaded 
for another chance, and Mr. Truman had softened and given him the 
other chance. This time Mr. McGrath had gone too far. 

Here, it seems to me, is real light on the Truman Administration. 
In big things Mr. Truman has frequently risen to. real greatness. The 
Truman doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Alliance, the 
decision to take up the challenge of arms in Korea were all big decisions. 
But in small things Mr. Truman has so often allowed lenience to temper 
his judgment. He has protected friends whose behaviour has given 
the Truman Administration a bad name with the public. He wanted 
to let Howard McGrath go long before he did; he wanted to dismiss 
General MacArthur before he did, and Louis Johnson and a number 
of others, but for reasons of personal or party loyalty or just human 
sympathy, he has deferred such dismissals until, when they had to 
come, they always seemed too long overdue. Mr. Truman has not 
developed that quality so necessary in successful heads of government, 
of quick and ruthless ability to dismiss subordinates when the time to 
do so has manifestly arrived. He has temporised in small things to 
the point where the big things he has done are almost lost to the sight 
of the American people. History will, I think, probably accord him a 
higher place than he enjoys among his fellow citizens today. It would 
accord him a still higher one had he been able to be rfthless with men 
whom he knew to be disserving him and his policies. 

Now for the last of my three subjects—the new Ambassador to 
Moscow. George F. Kennan, that new Ambassador, differs from all 
his predecessors of the post-war period in two important respects. First, 
he is a professional career diplomat. Second, he possesses a detailed 
theory about American relations with Russia, which is on the public 
record and which involves the consistent belief that war with Russia 
is not desirable, inevitable, or in the American national interest. Mr. 
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HE term sociology is less than 100 years old, and the American 

Sociological Society was founded only in 1906. Yet by 1950, 

there were well over 5,000 courses in sociology offered in the 

colleges and universities of the United States. Many American 
departments offer courses not only in general sociology but in social 
organisation, social theory, urban sociology, rural sociology, sociology 
of labour, of knowledge, of religion, of language, and so on. 

This branching out into an infinity of specialisations is a development 
of the last few years. Each year in fact seems to bring its new 
ones. Odum, in the book he has just published, American Sociology, 
quotes the staggering number of 4,594 specialisms which for conveni- 
ence are put into 409 categories. Already, teachers are trying to put a 
stop to this fragmentation. In 1946 Harvard University led the way in 
creating a Department of Social Relations, and there are now in this 
department representatives of the fields of sociology, cultural anthro- 
pology, social psychology, and clinical psychiatry. Many other univer- 
sities are attempting to follow Harvard’s lead in this matter. 

Sociology, of course, like physics or zoology, must have its detailed 
topics to be studied and analysed. But the danger today is that too 
many investigators of the phenomena of society are concentrating to 
such an extent on minutiae that their science is not developing a unify- 
ing body of principles and a methodology that can be used by all socio- 
lozists. Perhaps a broader training, and in more subject matters, will 
help this situation. In any case it is essential that more workers devote 
themselves to the cultivation of general sociology. 

Elton Mayo, a British-American scientist, made the labour-relations 
type of investigation well known by his studies at the Hawthorne plant 
of the Western Electric Company in America. Since his volumes on the 
Social Problems and The Human Problems of an Industrial. Civilisa- 
tion, Mayo’s successors at Harvard and followers in a number of other 
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Kennan has never wavered in this belief, even during the first shock of 
the Korean war. His thinking involves the thesis that the west and 
Russia will probably never be close or happy friends, and that differ- 
ences between them are many and serious and are not open to any 
quick or easy solution. But Mr. Kennan also believes that these differ- 
ences can be kept within manageable proportions. He thinks that if war 
can be avoided for the next ten years or so, the time will come when 
relations between east and west might settle down to something like 
the conditions which prevailed during the early between-wars period 
when the two sides disliked and distrusted each other profoundly but 
did relatiyely little to harm each other. 

, The appointment of this career diplomat, who is clearly not a_ 
war-monger, and who is well known to Moscow to be not a war-monger, 
does not mean any conscious change of policy towards Russia here in. 
Washington, or any official expectation that changed times will soon 
permit a change of policy. But it does testify to the emergence of 
tentative new thinking about relations with Russia. The most which 
Mr. Kennan himself thinks might come from his mission would be a 
slightly more correct and a slightly less violent context for Russian- 
American relations. : 

Perhaps the biggest and most dangerous issues between east and 
west—the issue of Germany—is coming to a head. But perhaps. also 
the sense of the possibility of the Great War, which has been so pro- 
minent in Washington thinking for three years, is going to diminish in 
spite of the German issue. There is nothing positive or clear about all 
this; there is so far only the fact that a career diplomat who believes in | 
diplomacy, and believes firmly and openly in the possibility of no war, 
is being sent to Moscow, and that in the background the subject of 
Russia is being re-examined and reassessed, and that there is a percep- 
tible decline here “in Washington in the sense of a likelihood of war. 
The most one can really say is that it will be interesting to see what 
happens to Mr. Kennan in Moscow.—Home Service 


Mr. Harsch’s talk on ‘ The Impact of American Power on Europe ’—the 
last of the series—will be published in THE LISTENER next week 
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universities have concentrated on this field of industrial relations. Even 
Mayo, of course, was not the pioneer in this area; but he showed 
how informal groups developed in his factory, in Hawthorne, and 
how these often set goals of their own which opposed the formal goals 
of management. The evidence as to the importance of informal groups 
in encouraging or in restraining industrial output is today conclusive. 
Many of the studies going on now in industrial relations are 
sponsored by business concerns with gigantic financial resources behind 
them. The management of many industries regards human relations 
research as of ‘top priority’. Of course many more managements re- 
main uninterested in the possibility of sociological investigations of 
their communities. : 
Now comes a new phenomenon. Again and again in the literature 
of human relations we find the recurring theme that the use of more ° 
‘intelligent’ managerial techniques can help to ‘control’ the worker. 
We must ask this question: is the good of the employees always the 
motivation for making industrial relations studies? The answer is that 
‘it is not. Some unions have voiced their suspicions of these ‘ researches ’ 
in no uncertain terms. And sociologists have themselves criticised much 
of this work. A few of them are afraid that it is a bureaucratic device, 
which has greater political than scientific significance. ‘Many group 
researchers in social science ’, according to one critic, ‘ are “ assimilated 
members of the American business community” ’. On the other hand, 
there are unions co-operating with managements in sponsoring some 
investigations. At the Labour-Management Centre at Yale University, 
the Connecticut Union of Telephone Workers co-operates with the 
Southern. New England Telephone Company in sponsoring a large study 
of labour relations. Other examples of similar joint sponsorship could 
be mentioned; though we do not as yet find the mine workers co- 
(continued on page 601) 
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Britain and the Commonwealth 


By THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 


HE question with which I have to deal here is one of the 

most difficult and delicate and, at the same time, one of the 

most important problems which face us in this country at 

the present time: I mean our relationship with western Europe 
and our relationship with the other members of the British Common- 
wealth and with the United States; and how all these are to be satis- 
factorily woven together into a single foreign and imperial policy within 
the United Nations. It is a problem we have simply got to solve, if we 
are to play our full part in the world. I do not pretend it is an easy one. 
For our lot is inevitably linked with Europe. We cannot dissociate our- 
selves from what happens there. Yet we have also, through our member- 
ship of the Commonwealth, far wider interests, which are equally vital 
to our existence as a great nation. And that raises another question. This 
second question, of course, most immediately concerns the nations which 
actually form part of the Continent of Europe: but it has a direct 
bearing on our own position too. Is it either practicable or desirable that 
the nations of continental Europe should be merged in a single federa- 
tion like the United States, and ought we to join in such a federation? 


A Special Relationship ‘ 

The British Commonwealth is an association of self-governing nations 
- scattered over the face of the world. These nations are in every way 
equal to each other. Each is responsible for its own home and foreign 
policy. But they are also parts of a greater whole: they are bound to 
each other by innumerable links both spiritual and material, loyalty to 
the Crown, a strong attachment to parliamentary democracy, a pas- 
sionate belief in free institutions, and, broadly speaking, a common 
outlook on all the things that really matter. The Commonwealth is often 
described as a family of nations, and that is a pretty good description. 
For it implies a special relationship under which each member of the 
family has both a right and an obligation to consult the others befor 
coming to a decision on matters that concern them all. 

That does not mean that each member of the Commonwealth has 
not a perfect right to do what it thinks proper in its own interests. 
There is no obligation on it to modify its policy to suit the others, if it 
does not wish to do so. But it ought to consult them first: and in 
fact, just because members of the Commonwealth have, broadly speak- 
ing, a common outlook, and because this habit of close and continuous 
consultation has grown up over so many years that it has almost 
become second nature, wide differences of view over important issues 
rarely occur. That is the reason why the countries of the Commonwealth 
have always stood together in the past at moments of grave international 
crisis. 

But if Britain were to become merged in a European federation, this 
would necessarily mean that control over her defence and foreign 
relations, both political and economic, would be transferred to the 
Federal Government. If that were to happen, Britain would cease to 
be an independent sovereign state, and, as a result, she would not be 
able any more to play her present part in the association of independent 
sovereign states which together make up the Commonwealth. It would 
in fact, in my view, be the end of the Commonwealth. Britain would 
become just part of Europe, and the other members would go their 
own way. They would not want to take on new obligations on the 
Continent of Europe, whatever we might do. As things are today, their 
natural ties with Britain, ties of blood or of language, of history or of 
institutions, perhaps above all the habit of acting together, are strong 
enough to hold us all in a single unity. But that would be putting too 
heavy a strain on them. Already, most of them tend to react violently 
against any proposals for setting up centralised machinery, even inside 
the Commonwealth. They will consult together, they will work together 
on a voluntary basis. But they will not go any further than that. There 
is, I believe, not the faintest chance that these sister nations of ours, 
whose immediate interests are in North America, in Africa, in Asia or 
in the Pacific, would be ready to enter into a new and special relation- 
ship, even an informal one, with a federated Europe. 


If that is true of the Commonwealth, what about the European 
federation itself? Would the continental members of this, on their side, 
be willing to accept the extra obligations that would be involved? 
They would already have the difficult task of harmonising their own 
varying interests and policies. Would they be likely to undertake, as 
well, an obligation to consult seven other countries scattered over the 
length and breadth of the globe every time they had to come to a 
decision? And if these seven countries disagreed with them, is it 
probable that the federated Europe would be ready to modify its own 
European policies to suit the convenience of its Commonwealth asso- 
ciates? I cannot help feeling that even if the Commonwealth were 
willing to join a European federation, the practical difficulties of so 
expanded a scheme would make it quite unworkable; and in any case 
I am sure they would not join. 

I am afraid, therefore, that, however good our intentions, if this 
country were to become merged in a European federation, it could 
only be a step towards the break-up of the Commonweaith, with all 
the incalculable dangers that that would bring with it. For Great Britain 
herself, it would be the greatest of all disasters, both political and 
economic. Nor would it be much less for Europe. For do not let us 
ever forget that, from start to finish of the last two terrible world wars, 
our sister nations of the Commonwealth, not because of any obligation 
but by.their own free decision, fought beside us and our European 
Allies in every theatre of war, including Europe. They contributed vast 
quantities of men, money, raw materials, food and manufactured goods. 
Indeed, up to the landings in France in 1944, as Mr. Churchill has 
pointed out, the fighting forces of the Commonwealth, measured in 
terms of divisions in contact with the enemy, exceeded those even of 
the United States. It was not till the very last few months of the war 
that that position was reversed. 

The Commonwealth simply must not be allowed to break up: and 
that means that this country cannot be merged in a federated Europe. 
But I am not, of course, suggesting that we should do nothing to help 
our neighbours on the Continent. That would be folly. The days of 
splendid isolation are long past. What happens in Europe vitally affects 
us, as the last two world wars have shown; and with the growth of 
modern weapons, this would be even truer if unhappily war ever broke 
out again. We must not only be prepared to fight, if war breaks out in 
Europe. We must show now that we should fight, if need arose. That 
is by far the best way to prevent war. What we are to do to show this 
goes beyond my scope here. What I have tried to make clear—and I 
hope I have succeeded—is that the survival of the British Common- 
wealth and our membership of it must be the cornerstone alike of our 
foreign and imperial policy. That is to our interest, and it is to the 
interest of the peoples of Europe, too. For on it the maintenance of 
world peace, with all that that means to them and their children, will 
most surely depend.—European Service 


Little did Dr, Edward Balston, Headmaster of Eton, know when he 
quarrelled with Mr. James Stephen, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and 
his two sons Edward and James who were his pupils, that he was making 
a dangerous enemy. The younger boy—later to become Sir Leslie Stephen, 
first editor of the Dictionary of National Biography—took at last his 
revenge: Goodall, Keate, Hawtree and Goodford-all have their little niche 
in that monumental work; but for the name of Edward Balston we may 
search in vain. Dr. Balston may not have been one of Eton’s great head- 
masters, yet he has not merited*the almost total neglect of her sons. It was 
his misfortune to be in office at the moment when the harsh limelight of the 
Public Schools Commission was turned upon Eton. His conservative views 
were little likely to win the approval of Lord Clarendon, the Chairman of 
the Commission, and in 1867, after less than six years as headmaster, he 
felt it his duty to resign. In Thomas Balston’s life of his great-uncle, Dr. 
Balston at Eton (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.), there is a clear and concise study of 
a great public school at a vital moment in its history. But it is also a book 
of more than parochial interest. The author has wisely refrained from pro- 
ducing a biography padded out to the traditional size with copious quota- 
tions from family letters; his subject did not warrant such treatment today. 
What he has given us is a brief, scholarly, and readable little book. 
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Thoughts on Easter 


T is fitting that Canon Raven’s talk in the series ‘ Christian and 


Liberal Values’ should appear in our columns during Holy Week. - 


For in it he shows that the Christian conviction that man’s 

supreme business is ‘*o live eternally in the knowledge of God 
and in the doing of His will’ is again being vindicated. He reminds 
us of the absurdity of the claim men used to make fifty years ago 
that if only research were given free play, superstition would be wholly 
destroyed, mystery completely exposed, and man become master not 
only of himself but of the universe, an omniscient and omni-competent 
lord of creation—an absurdity that has been brought to light by the 
scientists themselves. Not that there is anything new in this analysis. 
The great scientist, like all truly great men, approaches his task in 
a spirit of humility, conscious that before the wonders and mysteries 
of the universe,-man is a darkened being knowing not whence he comes 
nor whither he goes, most ignorant of what he’s most assured. But 
such consciousness is not universal and there is too much in the spirit 


of the age that is arrogant and self-assertive—reflecting doubtless an. 


inward instability that in turn springs from a want of confidence and 
a lack of faith. 

“To live eternally in the knowledge of God and to do His will’ 
are words that are easy enough to set down on paper—but what do 
they mean in terms of everyday life, and how can one know what 
God’s will is? Christianity has its answer to this question: so have 
other religions. And while the nature of these answers is of the first 
importance it is also of the first importance that every man should 
make it his business to find out, or to do his best to find out, what 
those answers are and what they signify to him and to his way of life. 
It is, in other words, supremely important that he should address 
himself to the question and not thrust it aside as being more or less 
unanswerable and therefore one on which he need waste no time. 
Man has been defined as by his constitution a religious animal. Looking 
round the world today one might be inclined to doubt it—unless the 
word religion is used in a debased sense as meaning the worship, 
not of God, but of man and the machines that man has made. That 
such doubts would. to say the least, be premature need not be ques- 
tioned. The world does not want for signs that the values we have 
been taught to live by and the ancient faith in which we have been 
nurtured are not dead. We may indeed live to see a triumphant re- 
affirmation of those values and that faith if, as Canon Raven says, 
Christendom can take advantage of the changes that are transforming 
the climate of science, and of the opportunities which the general 
upheaval of the time present to it. 

But the struggle is hard, harder in our day perhaps than it has 
ever been, by reason of the power andeinsidiousness of the weapons 
that man himself has forged and now holds in his hand. Yet it is 
well to remember that against truth even the most powerful and 
insidious of weapons can never in the end prevail. Where truth is to be 
found is a mystery beyond our knowing but to be free to pursue it 
is one of the freedoms that make life worth living. It is a freedom that 
Christianity itself holds to be most precious. As Berdyaev has written, 
‘The mystery of Golgotha is the mystery of liberty. Every time in 
history that man has tried to turn Crucified Truth into coercive truth 
he has betrayed the fundamental principle of Christ ’. Here is a thought 
we may do well to reflect upon at Easter. 


What They Are Saying 


Broadcasts on three events in Moscow 


LAST WEEK, BROADCASTS FROM the communist, world gave great 
publicity to three events in Moscow which were obviously closely related 
and carefully timed. First—three days before the opening of the inter- 
national economic conference in Moscow—came the announcement 


of the decree on price reductions in the Soviet Union. On the following — 


day came Stalin’s statement in reply to questions from American 
journalists. Finally, the economic conference opened. 

As an example of the publicity afforded to the price reductions 
decree, it may be noted that the decree was broadcast no less than 
twenty-one times in Moscow broadcasts in German alone on one single 
evening. The great emphasis in all broadcasts on the subject was that 
this ‘ remarkable achievement’ showed ‘ the growth of Soviet economic 
power .. . in direct contrast to the situation in capitalist countries”. 
It was alleged; among other things, that the price reductions: would 
bring a total benefit of 28,000,000,000 roubles to the Soviet population. 
Broadcasts from the satellite countries, whose economies—geared to 
Soviet economic demands—have been largely contributory to the 
Soviet price reductions, at the expense of the living standards in those 
countries, duly heralded the Soviet action as a tremendous triumph. 

A pertinent comment from the western world on the Soviet price 
reductions, particularly of food, was quoted from the Catholic con- 
servative Le Figaro, which drew attention to the fact that the French 
Prime Minister has been simultaneously trying to reduce the price of 
food in France, and went on: 

So far the communists have been rather lukewarm about price 
decreases in France, of which the most ominous aspect for them is the 
decrease in public discontent, for the party relies on malcontents for 
its auxiliary troops. . . . But what is this? L’Humanité has gone off 
the rails. The communist paper has suddenly discovered that salvation 
lies in lower prices. No question now of sabotaging them: they get 
three enthusiastic columns. Bravo! Long live lower prices—in the 
Soviet Union. . . . But just imagine.-On the next page of the same issue 
?Humanité calls on the masses to struggle against the ‘monstrous’ 
proposals of wise M. Pinay. And if the result was that the price of 
beefsteak went up to that of caviare, it would not really displease 
PHumanité at all. 

Stalin’s statement was the next item on the list which took pride of 
place in Moscow and satellite broadcasts. It was linked with the price 
reductions as proof of Soviet determination to pursue a policy of peace 
and construction. Pravda was quoted as commenting: 

Comrade Stalin’s reply strengthens the conviction of all people of 
good will that it is possible to defend the cause of peace and the 
security of nations. 

A Polish broadcast considered its most important aspect was its 
* contribution towards the peaceful co-existence of capitalism and com- 
munism ’. From the very beginning, continued the Polish broadcast, the 
Soviet state had believed that the two systems could co-exist, and Stalin 
had never changed his attitude. It added: 

The Moscow economic conference will demonstrate whether Stalin’s 
words on co-existence . . . have fallen this timé on fruitful soil, despite 
the fact that they encounter the hostile resistance of American 
imperialists. 

Unfortunately for this Polish commentator, Stalin’s words on co- 
éxistence would also appear to presuppose the ‘hostile resistance’ 
of Moscow propagandists themselves; for (as we quoted in this column 
last week), in the course of a lengthy broadcast on the Soviet home 
service that week, a Professor Krestov had stated categorically: 

The Bolsheviks . . . understand very well indeed, that one cannot do 
without wars . . . so long as imperialism exists and so long as capitalists 
and landowners have not been overthrown. Bolsheviks . . . are sup- 
porters of just wars. ... A just war... is a war of liberation, the aim 
of which is . . . to liberate the nation from the slavery of capitalism. 

We understand the impossibility of eliminating wars —— the 

elimination of classes and the setting up of socialism. ‘a 


Stalin’s statement received the utmost publicity in broadcasts from 
eastern Germany, which pointed out that “he still stands by his offer 
to participate in a meeting’ of the heads of the Great Powers and ‘ 
in favour of international negotiations—in contrast to the United States 
policy of blackmail’. One broadcast stated that the Moscow economic 
conference was nothing more than ‘an expression of the very principle” 
of the peaceful co-existence of capitalism and communism. « 
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Did You Hear That? 


| 


A GAY AND COURTEOUS PEOPLE 


Sir HARRY BRITTAIN has just returned from Teneriffe, and gave his 


_ impressions of the Canary Islands, their people and the scenery in a 


talk in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

_ “What stands out in my mind most vividly’, he said, ‘is the glorious 
golden sunshine and the scent of the eucalyptus, the huge rollers stream- 
ing in from the Atlantic, a mountain rearing up in violently contorted 
fields of lava from the edge of what must be some of the most fertile 
ground anywhere in the world; and another thing—the gaiety and the 
courtesy of the people. For example, one day I stretched through a 
high barbed-wire fence towards a little red blossom growing on a shrub, 
and when it proved just beyond reach, a young workman ran over 
from the job he was doing, climbed over the barbed-wire, plucked the 
flower and presented it to me with an old-world flourish. 

‘There was a similar incident on Teneriffe’s famous mountain. We 
had climbed from the lush greenery and the warmth of the lower slopes 
towards the chill lava fields of the mighty crater. It-was cold enough 
up there, at about 9,000 feet, to wear an overcoat and a couple of 
scarves; and it was bleak—the bleakness of a lunar landscape, in fangs 
and contortions of rock : 
and lava, stretching away 
to the snow-covered peak. 
The only living things 
there seemed to be a few 
tufts of grass and of 
retama—a_ bushy plant 
with a white flower. But 
on the edge of this bleak- 

_ ness, where we stood and 
looked up at the summit, 
there were snatches of 
song and laughter and the 
spontaneous gaiety of the 
Teneriffians. A moment 

later, when we came up to 

a party of picnickers, a 

man_and a woman rushed 

forward offering us glasses 


of wine and shouting “ Viva In- 
glaterra, Viva Inglaterra”, and 
then a few yards farther on, this 
very same thing happened again: 
more wine—“ drink with us. Viva 
Inglaterra”. 

‘The Canaries lie only a few 
score miles from the coast of 
Africa, on more or less the ex- 
treme edge of the ancient world. 
They were “ discovered”, if you 
can call it that, by the Romans; 
and throughout the early Middie 
Ages, and maybe long before, they were populated by an ancient 
race known as the Guanches, one of the world’s lost races. Where 
these people came from I do not know, but we know pretty well 
what they were like. Several bodies have been found in caves, some with 
the skin and hair preserved; and implements, of course, have been found 
too. But in the fifteenth century the Spaniards established themselves in 
the Canaries and that was that, and since 1498 quite a considerable 
amount of fighting—sea fighting of course—has taken place around 
them. Admiral Blake was beaten off when he tried to take the city of 
Santa Cruz, and more than*100 years later our great Lord Nelson 
suffered his only naval defeat (and the loss of his right arm) in these 
same waters. 


The harbour of Santa Cruz, capital of Teneriffe, Canary Islands. 
on Teneriffe, reputed to be thousands of years old 


“The oldest living thing in the island is the famous dragon tree, said 
to date back 3,000 years; there are many dragon trees a few hundred 
years old, but they are, of course, of small account. Santa Cruz, the 
capital, is a prosperous and friendly town, and the number of visitors 
who regularly pour in must add largely to its assets. In addition to those 
who come to stay, it is a port of call for ships sailing from Europe to 
South Africa and South America. There is warmth in the colour of the 
roofs and the shops are bright and gay. The women and girls of the 
island are most attractive; they have the carriage of women accustomed 
to carry their belongings on their heads—there is a swing to their walk, 
a firmness in the way they place their feet, an intrinsic dignity and grace 
about them’. 


THE TEMPERAMENTAL HARE 

“To the uninitiated’, said MAXWELL KNIGHT in ‘ Open Air’, ‘ the 
hare—perhaps I should say the common or brown hare—looks like a 
larger and sandier edition of the rabbit. Yet there can be few animals, 
so superficially alike, that differ so much in nearly every way.. The 
rabbit dwells in colonies; the hare is a lonely soul. The rabbit feeds 
by day and by night; the 
hare feeds almost exclu- 
sively after dusk. The 
rabbit is a burrower; the 
hare lives above ground 
with no burrow. The 
young of rabbits are born 
naked and blind and help- 
less; but young hares, or 
leverets as they are called, 
are born with fur, and 
with their eyes open. They 
can moye about very soon 
after birth, and can look 
after themselves com- 
pletely when a month old. 

“The rabbit is not much _ 
of an individualist, and his 
behaviour can usually be 
prophesied under given 
circumstances. The hare, 
with one notable excep- 
tion, is as temperamental 
as a couple of operatic 
stars and a whole corps- 
de-ballet rolled into one. 
The one exception to this wayward behaviour is the hare’s tendency to 
run through open gates or gaps in hedges when in flight—a habit which 
make a hare a fairly easy prey to the poacher’s net. 

“Many reference books used to state—and some still state—that the 
period between mating and the birth of young is thirty days. It is now 
known, thanks to the experiments with European hares in captivity 
made by Dr. Hediger of the Zoological Gardens at Basle in Switzer- 
land, that the period is forty-two days. It is curious that the shorter 
period was for so long considered correct, in view of the advanced state 
of the young when they are born. It has also been discovered that the 
hare can mate successfully for a second time only a few days before 
the birth of a litter. 

“In Scotland, where the native hare is the mountain, or blue hare, 
there are midnight revels which take place in winter. Observers have 
seen up to 100 or more blue hares congregated in one place for the 
purpose of a sort of gigantic game. As these “Higland Games” are 
said to take place on keen, frosty nights by the light of the moon, they 
must seem to resemble an animal Witches’ Sabbath’. 


IN SEARCH OF A TEETOTAL TAILOR 

Recently a London newspaper printed a paragraph about a Scottish 
hotel proprietor who died in 1902. In his will, apparently, he left 
£6,000 to be divided among twelve poor tailors who had reached the 
age of fifty and could prove that for three years they had not touched 
alcohol. The lawyers could not find any claimants for the bequest, 
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so they asked the Court to cancel it. The Court refused saying that 
there must be twelve poor tailors somewhere who could fulfil the 
conditions. This story was reprinted in a Belgrade newspaper, and Guy 
Hapiey spoke about the results in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

‘The newspaper’, he said, ‘ has received letters from five Yugoslav 
tailors saying that they are over fifty, that they have not touched a drop 
for years, and “please would the esteemed editor tell them how to set 
abour claiming their share of the prize ”. Three of the writers live in 
Serbia, one in Bosnia, and one in Macedonia, and they go into con- 
siderable personal detail. The Macedonian tailor says he was born 
in 1870, which makes him over eighty; and after declaring that he 
has not tasted alcohol for a number of years, he asks the editor te 
tell him what he must do to prove it. One of the Serbian tailors gives 
full details of his children, including the birth of twin daughters. His 
letter is carefully typewritten and it ends with the conventional phrase, 
“death to fascism, freedom pe 
for the people ”, which is used : 
in official Yugoslav documents 
under communist rule. It 
rather suggests that this par- 
ticular tailor may already have 
sought legal advice. 

‘Another claimant writes 
that he never tasted alcohol or 
tobacco because he neve felt 
the need for it. He offers to 
prove his absiention either 
through witnesses or through 
a blood test. This claimant 
says, however, that he stopped 
being a tailor at the age of 
thirty-six and became a clerk 
in the law courts which would, 
presumably, disqualify him 
under the terms of the legacy. 
The Belgrade newspaper, faced 
with these unexpected replies 
to its modest paragraph, has a 
problem on its hands to which 
there is no precedent in the 

. paper’s “ Answers to Corre- 
spondents”’. The editorial offices promised to keep the claimants in 
touch with any new developments, but it has not been able to hold 
out much hope that the bequest left in Scotland fifty years ago for 
teetotal tailors will find its way to Yugoslavia ’. 


MOBILE POWER STATIONS 


“If you go to the New York Aquarium’, said Dr. RICHARD KEYNES 
in ‘Science Survey’, ‘you will find one occupant that advertises its 
presence by providing, from its own resources, the current to light up 
_a neon sign outside its tank. This is an electric eel. You can see one 
in the London aquarium too, though there it does not behave with 
such blatant immodesty. Strictly, the electric eel is not a true eel, but 
a kind of fish called a gymnotid. It is eel-like in shape, with a blunt 
head, dark brown back, orange belly, and a vaguely menacing air 
about it. It comes from the muddy waters of the Amazon and the 
Orinoco, in South America. : 

“The great explorer, Humboldt, once asked some Indians to catch 
electric eels for him. They did it by driving a herd of wild: horses 
into a shallow part of the river, so that the terrified eels would exhaust 
their electricity in the frantic struggle that followed, and could then” 
be speared with impunity, even by the most nervous fisherman. 
Nowadays, with the invention of insulating rubber gloves, less specta- 
cular methods of fishing can be used, and there is no difficulty in 
catching the eels alive and transporting them to other parts of the world. 

‘The first suggestion that the paralysing effect produced by these 
creatures, and by certain other fishes, was due to an electric discharge 
was made as long ago as 1773, by an English scientist, John Walsh. But 
it took the concerted efforts of a whole galaxy of famous physicists— 
Cavendish, Franklin, Volta, Davy, and Faraday—spread over the next 
sixty years, to prove the point up to the hilt. Recently, electric eels 
have been studied chiefly in New York and in Professor Chagas’ labora- 
tory in Rio de Janeirg. : 

“The eel’s electric organ is an astonishing adaptation. All its guts 
are crowded into the first fifth of its length, leaving the remaining 
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four-fifths almost entirely filled by a jelly-like mass of electroplates, as — 


they are called, the minute cells of which the electric organ is built. 
Over half the total weight of the eel is just electric organ. When you 
realise that a large eel may be seven feet long and as thick as a man’s 
thigh, you will understand what a formidable creature it is. If the eel 
is'taken out of the water, it can produce a shock of about 500 volts— 
about twice the voltage of the ordinary domestic power supply. In the 
water it is partly short-circuited, and then only gives 250 volts. It can 
generate a current of about half an ampere, so that its peak power 
output is over a hundred watts, enough to run a large electric light bulb’. 


COFFEE-HOUSES IN THE CITY 


In St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, there was an unusual ceremony 
recently, when the Lord Mayor unveiled a plaque.commemorating the 
opening of the City’s first coffee-house 300 years ago. 

“We owe the first coffee- 
house’, explained RENE CuT- 
FORTH, B.B.C. reporter, in 
‘Radio Newsreel ’; ‘to a City 
of London merchant called 
Daniel Edwards. He set up his 
Greek servant, Pasqua Rosee, 
in business as a coffee-man in 
St. Michael’s Alley 300 years 
ago “at the sign of his own 
head”. That was the begin- 
ning not only of a fashion 
which reached its heyday in 
the eighteenth ‘century, but of 
solid institutions which endure 
to this day. Many famous 
-London Clubs began as coffee-= 
houses, and so did the Stock 
Exchange and Lloyds. 

“It used to cost a penny to 
enter a  coffee-house, and 
because in the eighteenth cen- 
tury scholars and literary men 
used them so much; they were 
known as “penny universities”, 
for anyone could go in and 
listen to their talk. Within fifty years of Pasqua Rosee’s first venture, 
more than 1,000 coffee-houses had been established in London, and by 
the year 1715 there were 2,000. The early coffee supplies came from 
the Near East, and that coffee was a product of the kind of coffee bush 
called arabica. There are two kinds of coffee: arabica, which grows 
in comparatively high altitudes, and the much commoner robusta,\a 
variety relatively free of diseases and easier to grow, but which produces 
a much lower-grade coffee. Most modern coffee blends are mixtures 
of the two kinds, and arabica is very expensive nowadays because of. 
the plant’s susceptibility to disease. Most of its plantations available 
for supplying coffee to Europe have been devastated by pests, and it is a 
comparatively rare plant. I have been lucky enough to drink the pure 
arabica coffee in Ethiopa, one of the few areas in the world where the 
bush is so far almost free from diseases. It is so much better than 
ordinary coffee that it tastes as good as ordinary coffee smells. In 
Ethiopia ten years ago the roasted berries cost about 1s. 8d. a sack. 
Probably in the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century coffee-houses the 
drink was brought to its perfection—pure arabica coffee and plenty of it. 

“The sign of Pasqua Rosee’s Head gave place later to a coffee-house 
called “The Jamaica”, and this was burnt down in 1748, A contem- 
porary account of the fire says that it happened on Friday morning, 
March 25, at Mr. Alderidge’s, a peruke-maker in Change Alley, Corn- 
hill, which continued burning till it came to St. Michael’s Church and 
consumed about 100 houses. “ This following account ”, it said, “‘ proved 
to be one of the most dreadful scenes as has appeared to humane sight 
since the time of the Fire of London, but how it began I am not able 
to relate, no-one living knowing the truth of it”. In St. Michael’s Alley 
it consumed —“ Knight’s Yorkshire Shoe Warehouse, Gilher, a barber, 
the Pilgrim Ale House, the London Insurance Office, the Marine Coffee 
House, the Jamaica Coffee House, the George and Vulture Tavern 
and Ilford’s Coffee House”. So St. Michael’s Alley, which is a narrow, 
crevice about fifty yards long, had in 1748 three coffee-houses in it. 
The house on the site where the plaque was unveiled, though its primary 
object is no longer the selling of coffee, is still called ““ The Jamaica” *, 
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The Christian Faith and Liberal Values 


By Canon C. 


IR WILLIAM HAMILTON FYFE has given us a brilliant 
interpretation of liberal values as involving a concern for 
individual freedom tempered by altruism in the service of others 
and. permeated by the Christian conviction of the worth of 
_ persons and of their unity in the social organism*. Like the rest of us 
- he saw that such liberalism was threatened by the changes in thought 
and life brought about by the development of modern science. If the 
individual is no more than a robot, wholly conditioned by his heredity 
or his economic condition, then plainly-freedom of any kind is an 
illusion. If society is a complicated but soulless mechanism to be 
regulated, controlled, repaired or destroyed like a motor-car or an 
electronic calculator, then altruism is silly sentimentality, and the only 
sound ethic is a ruthless efficiency. In either event there is, of course, 
no possible place for Christianity, and ‘Let us eat and drink for 
tomorrow we die’, or perhaps Bertrand Russell’s version of it, ‘ Let’s 
all be as happy as we can’, is our only gospel. 


A Science that Undermines Moral Sanctions 

That these threats—and these consequences—are not to be dismissed 
as groundless can be easily demonstrated. Most of the popular exponents 
of biology, like Dr. Julian Huxley or Professor J. Z. Young in this 
country; or Dr. G. G. Simpson and Professor Stebbins in America, 
even if they may on occasion admit that they cannot wholly explain 
all human experience or even all vital phenomena in terms of physics 
and chemistry, yet constantly assume that to treat man as a machine 
and his thought as a function of his brain cells is all that a scientist 
need take into account; and that for mankind means of communication 
are all-important—though there may be (on their showing) nothing of 
any real importance to communicate. It is not surprising that such 
science undermines all moral sanctions and makes it permissible to 
treat human beings as Hitler did at Buchenwald or the Allies did at 
Nagasaki. 

I do not for a moment suggest that any of these gentlemen, or indeed 
any ordinary agnostic or materialist, would willingly treat a fellow 


human-being as the victims of the Ogpu or of Ordeal by Slander + 


have been treated. But if weight and measurement, physics and 
chemistry are the ‘only criteria of reality, it is difficult to see why 
they should not do so. Indeed it is also difficult to believe that fifty 
years ago, when liberal and Christian ideas were still strong, the 
Churches would have acquiesced as they are now doing in the legitimacy 
of atomic warfare and its wholesale and indiscriminate massacres. We 
have come to lose faith in the reality of man’s religious experience, in 
his eternal life, in his personal value: even in the Churches we are 
asked to abandon belief in any fulfilment of Our Lord’s prayer, ‘ Thy 
will be done on earth’, and to acknowledge that for us sinners life 
offers only a choice of two evils: faith has given way to fear, hope 
has turned into despair, love has been overcome by hate. Christianity 
in any vital sense of the word is denounced as unrealistic and utopian. 

This revolt against liberalism is still strong—perhaps indeed still 
growing stronger—because of the time-lag. Ideas when first formulated 
take a generation, some thirty years, to reach their fullest influence. 
By that time they are in most cases actually anachronisms, out-of-date 
survivals. Yet even in these days of broadcasting they still persist in 
the popular mind. This particular revolt against liberalism is in fact 
a hang-over from the scientific outlook and ideas of thirty years ago, if 
not indeed of the beginning of the century when we still held fast to the 
belief that the universe was a closed system rigidly determined in every 
detail, that scientific measurement could give us exact, complete and 
objective knowledge of it, and that when all the measurings and analyses 
were complete we could then remould it nearer to the heart’s desire. 
As for humanity, Mendelian genetics left no possible room for freedom 
or for moral responsibility, and behaviourism professed to reduce 
thought and emotion to imperceptible movements of the larynx and 
the viscera. 

In religion, the Christian scholars who insisted upon testing the 
evidences of their faith by literary and historical criticism, and strove 
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to maintain a theology compatible with the findings of scientific and 
philosophical studies, were denounced by their fellows as modernists, 
if not renegades. At such a time liberal values were indeed existing 
precariously. Olive Schreiner, in one of the most poignant of late 
Victorian writings, had defined life as ‘a striving and a striving, and 
an ending in nothing’. She spoke with prophetic insight. That was 
what life looked like in the first decade of the century. To many people 
I am afraid it looks like it still. 

This situation as it affected man’s sense of values and his religion 
is worth examining more deeply. It seemed as if the ancient conviction 
that man’s true life was an encounter with the eternal, an encounter with 
a reality that was one and good, a communion with God, and that his 
art and science and conduct were only the attempts to interpret and 
comprehend and communicate this experience, had at last been over- 
thrown and replaced by its opposite. In 1900 men assumed that the 
sense of wonder and mystery, the vague experiences of an infinite and 
divine reality, were merely the primitive ‘ raw material’ out of which 
mankind could shape and fashion concepts; that these concepts could 
be built up into hypotheses and so into mechanisms and so into great 
structures of science and law and society which like the Tower of 
Babel should reach to heaven. Hence men claimed that in a few more 
years, if only research were given free play, superstition would be 
wholly destroyed, mystery completely exposed, and man become master 
not only of himself but of the universe, an omniscient and omni- 
competent lord of creation. It is hardly credible that such absurdities 
could have been so recently and so authoritatively maintained: but they 
were in fact wholly congruous with the claims put forward by the 
more outspoken scientists and tacitly assumed by vast numbers of more 
hesitant or more Christian folk. Beliefs, however absurd, have tremen- 
dous and far-reaching consequences. These may well be regarded as the 
prelude to the bloodiest war in history. Their continuance has produced 
a second and is threatening a third holocaust. This should be sufficient 
to demonstrate that they are not only absurd but diabolical. 


Meeting the Challenge of Materialism 

That the Church did not blindly acquiesce in this reversal of its 
faith must be fully and gratefully acknowledged. From the gallant 
allegories of Gilbert Chesterton, culminating in his great work on the 
subject, The Man who was Thursday, to the not less gallant researches 
of the liberal theologians, Sanday and Rashdall and Streeter and the 
rest, there was a massive effort to meet the challenge of materialism 
and determinism. And after the first war the effort gained in strength. 
Lloyd Morgan’s schema of emergent evolution, Whitehead’s philosophy 
of organism, Smuts’ holism, John Oman’s The Natural and the Super- 
natural, William Temple’s writings and speeches and social enthusiasm 
gave evidence of the vitality and promise of the recovery of Christen- 
dom; and though too many took refuge in obscurantism, and even in 
the denunciation of liberalism, there was always a remnant who never 
bowed the knee to Baal. Chesterton expressed it in lines that some of 
us know to be true: 

A cloud was on the mind of men, and wailing went the weather, 

Yea, a sick cloud upon the soul when we were boys together. 

Science announced nonentity and art admired decay; 

The world was old and ended: but you and I were gay... 

Weak if we were and foolish, not thus we failed, not thus; 

When that black Baal blocked the heavens he had no hymns from us. 


And he dared to add: 

But we were young; we lived to see God break their bitter charms, 

God and the good Republic come riding back in arms: 

We have seen the city of Mansoul, even as it rocked, relieved— 

Blessed are they who did not see, but being blind, believed. 
But with all respect to him it was not from the Church but from 
within science itself that the defeat of this particular Baal was to 
come; and the changes which accomplished it are worth noting. 

We are all familiar in general with the first of these, though many 
of us have even yet not recognised its full significance. When Einstein 
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announced his theory of relativity and the press proclaimed it in terms 
of ‘light on the bend’, only the mathematicians really saw how vast a 
revolution had been accomplished. We had assumed a three-dimensional 
world, amenable to exact portrayal by weight and measurement and 
Newtonian physics: we were shown instead a multi-dimensional space- 
time continuum of which man’s perceptions, even if extended by 
electronic microscopes and the study of cosmic rays, were inevitably 
relative, precarious and even self-contradictory. Mystery had been 
banished and pride had triumphed: now mystery had returned with 
humility and joy in attendance. It only needed Planck and quantum 
mechanics, Heisenberg and the indeterminacy principle, Max Born, 
Niels Bohr, Eddington, and Dirac to make us realise that a new epoch 
in man’s relationship to the universe had been initiated—an epoch in 
which wonder and awe, worship and penitence, the basic religious 
experience, could find full scope. 

To trace the subsequent changes in the whole concept of natural 
law and the whole scope of science, or to indicate the significance of 
the evidence for variability, creativity and design, or for mysticism, 
telepathy and extra-sensory perception, would be to embark on too huge 
and too technical a series of discussions. Recently published work by 
eminent zoologists like Dr. C F. A. Pantin of Cambridge or Dr. A. C. 
Hardy of Oxford (to name two out of many) by its emphasis on organic 
design opens up a new approach to biology. This work has already the 
support of some eminent chemists and physicists, and shows us that the 
- old-fashioned mechanism which we so often have presented to us does 
not represent the whole or the most adequate scientific research. But 
these are matters too technical for discussion here. For us the significant 
fact is that the Greek and Christian conviction that man’s supreme 
business is, as Aristotle put it, to live immortally to the maximum of 
his capacity, or in Christian terms to*live eternally i in the knowledge of 
God and in the doing of His Will, is once again being vindicated. 

For what the present situation amounts to is-this. In a universe so 
vast, so incomprehensible, man finds himself encountering a totality 
which at once fascinates and terrifies him, and for which he is irresist- 
ibly constrained to find an interpretation. In the search for such inter- 
pretation he has developed his.art, his ethics, his intellect—even if fetish 
and tabu and folk-tale hardly deserve such names. In his present stage he 
can use a multitude of techniques, from mathematics to music, from 
painting to poetry, from astronomy to psychology, from logic to meta- 
physics, from morals to religion. Each has its appropriate symbols and 
each contributes to the business of comprehending the infinite. But 
long ago the best of men realised that it was only in terms of persons 
and personal relationships that the intimacies and heights, the ‘ exalta- 
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tions and agonies’ of their experience of the mystery could be 
adequately expressed. Anything inanimate or sub-personal would be an 
idolatry—that is, a symbol avowedly lower than the highest obtainable. 
And to worship an idol involved a degradation of man’s sensitiveness 
and of his richest relationships. 

So men dared to claim that because they were capable of experiencing 
and reflecting God, therefore the perfect Man could alone be the 
perfect image of God; and those who had had experience of Jesus 
Christ had found themselves constrained so to describe Him. From His 
example and by His inspiration the inchoate liberal values of Greece 
and Palestine received a new and immensely clarified interpretation 
as well as a fresh and revolutionary incentive. If men were not 
only God’s creatures but His children, if they were. what Jesus had 
treated them as being, then each and all were of an jnfinite worth. 
The achievements of the early Church, and its persistence and ex- 
pansion throughout the centuries are strong evidence of the truth 
of this claim. 

It is obviously not easy for an honest historian to assert or even 
suggest that the Church as an institution has always championed or 
even tolerated liberal values. There have been and are places and 
occasions in which persecution and savagery have been perpetuated 
in Christ’s name, and with the sanction, indeed at the initiative, of 
Christians both Catholic and Protestant. Power corrupts—that is true 
of religious as of secular authorities. But it is not difficult, in spite of 
doctrines of ecclesiastical infallibility, to show that in so doing church- 
men have renounced the basic doctrines of their creed. If Christ is 
Lord, then His way must be both truth and life; and His way is the 
Cross: if in consequence God is Father, not Sultan, then He cannot 
treat His children as slaves or robots: if the Spirit of Christ is the soul 
and inspiration of the Church, then only such works can be appropriate 
to it as Christ Himself sanctions, and these must be works of charity. 
To this standard the Church is constantly recalled; and though there 
have been sins and shames in its record, yet in the main it has been 
faithful in its witness, has -stood for liberty against tyranny and 
servitude, and for the community against those who would exploit or 
degrade it. Without such a witness testifying to the fact and expressing 
the mind of Christ, it is difficult to believe that liberal values could 
ever have been developed or could long be preserved. 

If Christendom can in these days take advantage of the changes 
that are transforming the climate of science and of the opportunities 
which the general upheavals of the time present to it, we shall see a 
triumphant reaffirmation of liberal and Christian values and of the 
realised democracy which they can inspire and achieve—Home Service 


Architecture by Co-operation 


IAN McCALLUM on the United Nations Secretariat building in New York 


6 RE there mice in the U.N. buildings? The officials say, no, 
but those below ground level have bought cats’. This is the 
only news of the world’s own parliament buildings I have 
seen in the popular press for months. It is hard to realise 

that for the last three years a major architectural endeavour has been 

under way on New York’s East River waterfront: one which started 
with a quite unique kind of collaboration among architects, and which 
is both literally and metaphorically speaking something of a landmark. 

If you walk east along 42nd Street from mid-town Manhattan, just 
as the ground begins to slope towards the river you find straddling 
your path a twin apartment block known as Tudor City. Topped by 
water tanks and penthouses in the form of gothic chapels, these 
luxurious cave dwellings turn their backs to the waterfront. The 
architect was hardly to know how soon a world parliament would 
replace the tenements and slaughterhouses behind. But so it is, and 
emerging from their shadow on to Ist Avenue you get a fine view of 


the permanent headquarters of the United Nations. The first building — 


you see is the Secretariat, its simple rectangular plan carried up sheer 
for thirty-nine stories. To the left of it lies the General Assembly, still 
under construction and due to be finished this autumn. Linking the 
Assembly to the Secretariat and on the river side of them is the Con- 
ference building, a long, low five-storey block where three of the United 


Nations principal organs, the Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, and the Trusteeship Council can meet in separate conference 
halls; this building went into commission in February. Seen as a group, 
especially from inland, it is the Secretariat and the General Assembly 
that dominate, with the Conference building playing a subsidiary part 
between. The appearance of the Secretariat is now fairly well known. 
What is not so well known is how important the general grouping is: 
how effectively the rectilinear slab sets off the sophisticated curves of 
the low-lying and domed Assembly building. It is legitimate, I believe, 
to consider the Secretariat on its own as I.am going to do, but only if 
this is first acknowledged. 

In attempting to discover why an architect designed a building the 
way he did, one must first of all answer some practical questions about 
it: What is it for? What is it made of? And how does it work? It is 
then easier, though still not easy, to tackle the more nebulous eee 
Why does it look like that, and is it a success? 

The Secretariat building is for 4,000 people working together on 
various bodies connected with the United Nations. It is. the filing 
cabinet, the typing pool, the general office—in fact the big back room— 
for the Assembly and Conference buildings. It has a steel frame, clothed 
on the short sides with Vermont marble and on the long sides with 
glass set in a vast network of aluminium. The glass is blue-green, heat 
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absorbent, and the panes are four feet square. Every tenth floor is 
devoted entirely to mechanical equipment, and here the four feet square 
grid is replaced by a grille of smaller-scale openings, stretching right 
across the facade. 

The large office building in America is a great deal more than well- 
planned space, and a building like the Secretariat is expected to provide 
its inhabitants first with an artificial climate; next, with a lighting 
system which must vary according to its distance from the source of 
daylight and change at night to maintain daytime conditions, Then, 
apart from the usual batteries of lifts, there should be mechanical 
messengers to deliver documents; printing and microfilm services; 
teleautograph and teletype instruments; electric 
and radio typewriters; internal and external 
telephones; television ; film projection; as well 
as drainage; refuse disposal; hot, cool and iced 
water supply; anti-fire equipment; and so on. It 
is hardly surprising, therefore, to discover that 
about twenty-six per cent. of the- floor area is 
taken up by pipes, ducts and mechanical equip- 
ment, in addition to the extensive wind bracing 
which is essential in any high building. 

Now we come to the really crucial question. 
Did the functional requirements dictate the 
slab form the building has taken, or were there 
alternative forms that would have satisfied 
them equally well or better? Wallace K. 
Harrison, the Director of Planning, has ex- 
plained how the dimensions and form of the 
building were worked out almost mathemati- 
cally by starting with the office needs of a man 
six feet tall. The most difficult thing to fit 
in were the lifts. We have very little idea 
over here of the important part these play and 
the-immense amount of space they take up in 
a high building. The tricky thing about them 
is that their number decreases the nearer you 
get to the top. This means a good deal of left- 
over space on the upper floors which would 
be all very well if it had windows, but since it 
would be extremely wasteful with this sort of 
plan to put the lifts along a window wall, what 
you have left is deep, dark space—just what 
shallow planning is trying to avoid. Now 
there is no need to increase the number of cloak- 
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At night, looking towards the river: the Secretariat building illuminated on the sixth birthday 


of the United Nations, October 24, 1951 
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rooms or storerooms as you get higher, so this space is something of an 
embarrassment. In the Secretariat it is used in some cases for files, but, 
as you would expect, since it is thrust on the architects rather than 
created by them, some also has to be given to offices. 

A situation has arisen, then, directly opposed to the ideal human 
needs from which the planning started. Moreover, the placing of the 
lifts has even made some of the outside space unsuitable for individual 
offices owing to the difficulty of providing proper access to them. As 
a result, messenger and ladies’ powder rooms are found to have long 
lengths of highly prized window wall, which is not entirely rational 
if there are offices on the same floor without any windows at all. 


See 


The United Nations Secretariat building in Manhattan, seen from East River. Beside it are the 
Conference building and the partly completed Assembly Hall 


If you examine sketches of the first ideas for the 
building, you will find that this predicament was under- 
stood. For though the simple slab shape appears in 
nearly all of them, there is one which shows the lift 
shafts built out at the sides and stepping back at inter- 
vals as the number of lifts decreases. For the reasons 
I have given, I consider this to be a logical proposal. 
However, as one critic explained, ‘to express the ele- 
vator shafts with brutal frankness, stepping back their 
silhouette as successive banks dropped out, would have 
resulted in a somewhat dated “ dynamism ”’, not unlike 
that of Rockefeller Centre’s Radio City building’. 

It may well be asked what there is dated about step- 
ping back. The best explanation of why a modern 
architect would consider it so has been given by two 
Americans, Henry Russell Hitchcock and Philip Joan- 
son, in their book The International Style, published in 
1932. ‘ The clarity of the impression of volume’, they 
say, ‘is diminished by any sort of complication. Sub- 
sidiary projecting parts are likely to appear solid. Hence 
a compact and unified solution of a complex problem 
will be best aesthetically as well as economically’. I 
think that most of the architects of the Secretariat 
would agree with this. There are, however, ways of 
providing shallow office space without having to step 
back on the outside and without being faced with deep 
unlit space within. This is by means of a cruciform, a 
T or a Y-shaped plan. Their great advantage is that 
each provides space for a service and lift core at the 
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centre where the wings meet, so that the wings need be no wider — 


than what is needed for a corridor with a row of offices on each side. 
In addition, where the lifts drop out on the upper floors, so long as the 
junction with the central core is well handled, the space left over is 
well-lit space, because it is never far from an outside wall. 


The Aesthetic Problem 

Yet in spite of such arguments, of which the Secretariat architects 
must have been well aware, they still chose the slab form, and I have 
not mentioned the added disadvantages which resulted from the solid 
end walls or the problems of orientation and insulation posed by the 

“vast window walls. These are too complex to enter into now, but the 

published facts show that here also aesthetic preference largely pre- 
vailed over strict practicality. An architect is always having to make 
some compromise or other between the facts of finance, the require- 
ments of function, and his aesthetic preferences. If finance and function 
are sometimes victims of the struggle, so long as convenience and 
health are not ignored unduly, and the client can be squared, good 
may come of it. It is the job of the critic to try to decide whether it 
has, whether the sacrifice was worth while. Let us try to imagine, there- 
fore, the aesthetic problem as it presented itself to the architects. 

The design of a world parliament building is a very special case. 
Its only predecessor is the League of Nations building. No purpose 

_is served by repeating the whole shameful story of that building now. 
Briefly, le Corbusier, who won the competition for it with a quite out- 
standing design, was not-so-gently dropped in favour of a number 
of other competitors who combined to produce a group of buildings 
remarkable only for a half-hearted monumentality, using debased 
classical motifs in a quite unsuccessful attempt at symbolism. There 
was fortunately no question that the particular architects chosen by the 
United Nations would follow this example. However, though the archi- 
tecture of our time has rejected the symbolism of earlier styles, the 
desire still remains sometimes to give expression to ideas that go beyond 
the functional solution. Opinions differ as to how this can be done. 
Some people argue that the architect cannot conjure a new set of sym- 
bols out of thin air; the process that might produce them is a long 
one, demanding the close participation not only of the other visual arts, 
but of the community as a whole. Others believe that a set of decorative 
symbolical devices will merely produce a superficially new version of 
the old symbolism—sermons in stone for moderns. We have advanced, 
or we must advance, this group suggests, beyond such fancies. They do 
not say what shape, if any, the new symbolism will take..What they do 
say is that we must go on building without worrying over imagined 
shortcomings of this kind. So long as we build truly and adventurously, 
in the long run we shall find the rest has been added to us. 

The architects of the Secretariat seem to me to have decided on a 
position mid-way between these two groups. It is clear that they could 
not dissociate their solution of the requirements from their ideas of what 
the building stood for. But while there is no trace in the design of the 
Secretariat of an attempt to use any of the other arts to preach a sermon 
in stone, there is evidence of an attempt to do more than merely satisfy 
the functional requirements as imaginatively as possible. In fact the 
architects seem to have attempted by size, simple geometry and the scale 
imparted by a repetitive surface pattern, to achieve the kind of 
abstract magnificence associated with great monuments like the 
pyramids— a quality of timelessness, signifying much but symbolising 
nothing in particular. 


Beginnings of ‘the Slab’ 

It is hard to say precisely how far the idea of the slab goes back; 
in the early days of the Chicago School, Louis Sullivan was already 
experimenting with it, realising that the best kind of space for offices 
was shallow space. However, Frank Lloyd Wright seems to have been 
the first actually to propose a vertical, one-volume slab. This was a 
project for the San Francisco Press building made in 1912. The model 
—unfortunately it was never built—looks uncannily like the United 
Nations Secretariat. In Europe the form appeared in the ’twenties, 
usually for blocks of flats, and in emphasis horizontal rather than 
vertical. It was used by Breuer, Gropius, Ernst May and a number of 
others in Germany. Then from France came le Corbusier’s famous 
project La Ville Radieuse, which had gigantic slab buildings zig-zagging 
through informal’ park landscapes. Already, however, in New York 
during the years 1930 and 1933, the first vertical slab was actually 
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being built—the Radio City building in econo Gales: se among 


the architects who worked on it was Wallace K. Harrison. In 1936 
one of the masterpieces of the modern movement, the Brazilian Ministry 
of Education in Rio de Janeiro, was completed: a slab very similar in 
its proportions to the Secretariat, unlike Radio City which steps back. 
Le Corbusier acted as a consultant for the Rio building, and Oscar 
Niemeyer was among the group of Brazilian architects who built it. So 
we have the French master, the Brazilian disciple (a great architect in 
his own right), and an American master of building technology and 
organisation, all closely associated with the slab idea and all connected 
with the design of the Secretariat. 

I do not want to give the impression that any particular group of 
architects on the international Board of Design Consultants had a 
monoply of ideas. It.is clear from the sketch designs that all ten made 
their contributions to the final scheme. What an extraordinary thing this 
co-operation was, not least in being so successful. Briefly, the ten con- 
sultant architects, including Howard Robertson from this country, 
assembled in New York and worked together for about two months. 
They were fed with facts, figures, space requirements and so on; they 
then produced separate schemes; clay models were made of them; 
Hugh Ferriss sketched them, and general Criticism followed. Finally the 
best points were combined and the joint proposals were submitted to the 
headquarters advisory committee, approved by them, and the advisory 
architects departed. And it may be that these very conditions made for 
the survival of the slab form, for in a design process of this sort, when 
times presses and the problem is as complex as this one was, the 
temptation to over-simplify is great. One of the dangers that all archi- 
tects have to guard against, even when time is no object, is the 


acceptance of a certain design solution before the process of functional — 


analysis has been carried to its logical conclusion; which means, as 
the analysis continues, making the rest of the facts fit the chosen form 
or forms. I believe that this was at least a tendency in the design of the 
Secretariat. It should in all fairness be remembered, though, that the 
shortage of time was a factor beyond the control of the architects, I do 
not think that the representative of India on the Headquarters Advisory 
Committee was overstating the matter when he described the agreement 
over the design by this international body of architects in so short a 
space of time, as a major miracle and an example to all the | other 
United Nations bodies. 


A Building Dedicated to Unity 

The final factor which conditioned the design of the Secretariat was, 
I believe, the character of the New York skyscraper landscape. If you 
accept the necessity for the Secretariat to be a high building (there 
are those, among them Lewis Mumford, who hotly dispute this neces- 
sity on any grounds); and if you accept the desire of the architects to 
express as forcefully as they could the significance of the United Nations 
idea it becomes clear at once that, in a landscape dedicated in glorious 
anarchy to commercialism, the one thing a building dedicated to unity 
and idealism has to be is different. Nearly all the skyscrapers in 
Manhattan, for zoning or other reasons, step back become thinner as they 
rise in height. Here, then, was a reason why the Secretariat should not 
step back. Then, nearly all the skyscrapers are tower shaped, that is 
square or cruciform in plan; here was a possible reason why the more 
compact multi-winged solution was rejected. The long axis of the New 


York street block runs east-west, which means that the slab effect occurs — 


piecemeal and accidentally almost everywhere. The long axis of the 
Secretariat runs north-south and ‘counteracts this strong directional 
emphasis of the New York block. Then there is the matter of the surface 
treatment. The surrounding buildings nearly all emphasise either. the 
vertical or the horizontal in the arrangement of their windows and walls. 
None of them gives almost equal stress to both as the vast glass and 
aluminium network of the Secretariat does. Certainly none of them has 
two walls entirely of glass and two entirely solid. 

Whether or not all these factors did consciously influence the 
architects, they would probably find hard to say. But they are, I 
believe, relevant to the matter of deciding the success of the under- 
taking. It is everyone’s privilege to make his own judgment; it is, after 
all, everyone’s building. For what it is worth, my opinion is that on 
balance the design is justified, the aesthetic gains just outweigh the 
functional losses. And I hope those who work in the building and 
suffer from its functional defects will not consider this too 
presumptuous. ‘ 

It should be: clear by now how unique a problem this was, and 
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consequently how dangerous it could be as an architectural precedent. 
The sincere desire to symbolise a great idea is the basis of a very real 
conflict between form and function in the Secretariat, and this is a situa- 
tion that the present-day architect very rarely has to face. One of the 
many things in favour of the architecture of our time is the fact that 
it provides no ready-made symbols for architectural pretension. As its 
influence grows, banks, insurance offices, factories, cinemas, railway 
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stations and homes drop their borrowed symbols and begin to be 
themselves, and what is more look extraordinarily good as themselves. 
It would be a disaster if the United Nations buildings gave any 
opportunity for a revival of pretension in architecture; if aspects of its 
design should be borrowed by, say, large shops or offices merely because 
the ideal it represents had given it some kind of international snob 
value.—Third Programme 


The Art of Teaching 


By JOHN CHRISTIE 


OOKS pour from the press on the subject of education, and 

education is ‘in the news’: nursery schools, technical schools, 

modern schools; the Burnham scale, state scholarships, local 

authority grants. There can be few parents, and certainly no 
educationists, who have not had to grow familiar with sush topics, 
whether they like it or not. And this is surely a good thing if you 
believe in education at all. But this is not the whole of education. I 
belong to a discussion group, meeting three or four times a year, which 
one would call—to use the jargon—‘ representative of educational 
We discuss education in the sense that we get eminent 
speakers to talk to us about ‘ education and local government’, or ‘ the 
last ten years in education’, or school building programmes: and the 
discussion rarely proceeds far without getting on to finance. But there 
is one subject that is not often mentioned—teaching. 

Professor Gilbert Highet, once an Oxford don, and now a Professor 
in America, has written a book called The Art of Teaching*.. The 
professor is a widely-read man, and significantly he can say that for 
the last twenty years he has been looking for a book, not on ‘the 
curriculum ’, not on school organisation, not on the ‘ psychology of the 
adolescent’ or on any particular subject, but on the art and methods 
of teaching. He failed to find one, and so he has written this book 
himself. 

It is a very good book and extremely readable: though learned, 
Professor Highet has the light touch. His illustrations from real life 
are vivacious and relevant. He says some challenging things: he is 
never what an old kinsman of mine called ‘an intrepid defender of 
undisputed assertions’. Nearly everyone, I believe, who is at all likely 
to listen to this talk would enjoy the book. Schoolmasters, like doctors, 
are a class of beings that we have all had experience of: we may have 
loved them or hated them: we have had to obey them: to many people 
there is something attractive, in later life, in seeing them as just one 
more class of fallible human creatures with their own faults and foibles. 
If you doubt that, think of the way men enjoy recounting, often one 
suspects ‘ with, advantages ’, reminiscences of their own teachers: think 
of the increasing popularity of plays and films of school life. ‘ Ah’, 
you may say, ‘that is arrested development: the full-grown man, the 
integrated personality ’ (a favourite word nowadays, ‘ integrated ’) ‘ has 
put away childish things. He has done with school for better or for 
worse and to him the man who remembers his school days, the loyal 
Old Boy, is essentially a type of “infantile regression ” ’. 

But it is precisely to such critical folk that Professor Highet’s book 
may be recommended. In the first place, he shows them that teaching 
can be, and should be, an art: not just the drumming of a subject or 
a technique into an unwilling pupil, but the delicate adjustment of one 
human being to another, the imparting, not of a subject or a dodge, 
but the sharing of an enthusiasm, the lighting of a spark, the com- 
munication of a whole personality. No doubt that is not their picture 
of education as they remember it: they may have been badly taught, 
and bitter memories may have infected their whole view of schooling 
and education, to the great detriment of their own children. In this 
book they can see what teaching at its best can be; it will give them 
a standard by which to judge education, and a hope that the schooling 
for the young of today and tomorrow may be more fruitful than their 
own. They will be less likely to give their own children a picture of 
schooldays as a mixture of boredom, escapades and punishments; and 
it will make them more ready to regard teachers, not as a race apart 
plying a necessary but hateful trade, but as members of a great pro- 
fession—‘ the worst paid and the most richly rewarded profession in 
the world ’, it has been said. 


But there is a second reason why this book should appeal not only 
to teachers but to the man in the street, whether he thinks himself 
interested in education or not. The truth is that we are all teachers, 
willy-nilly. To quote our author: 


A great deal of teaching is done outside school. Some things—and 
some of the most important things—are taught by mothers and fathers 
to their children. This kind of teaching begins as soon as the baby 
reaches for a knife and his mother takes it away. No, it begins earlier 
than that. It really begins when the baby gives his first cry and is 
first answered. In those days, before he can even hear or see properly, 
he is finding out something about the world and himself: he is com- 
municating and being answered, he is exerting his will, and being 
victorious or controlled or frustrated; he is being taught to suffer, to 
fear, to love, to be happy, or to be violent. His mind is being made. 
Such teaching goes on at a very obscure level, deep down among the 
foundations. We have all experienced it, and forgotten it. But it is 
none the less crucially important because it is buried so deep. You 
know how easy it is for a baby to slice his hand open with a knife or 
scald his leg with a kettle. The scar is still there, forty years later. 
Many of the twisted minds and crippled characters in the world were 
made by careless parents who kept their children away from knives and 
fires, but put permanent scars on their souls. 

All through school, and for years after school, parents continue to 
teach their children. They do so whether they want to or not. The 
father who never says more than ‘ Hello’ to his son, and goes out to 
the nearest pub every evening, is teaching the boy just as emphatically 
as though he were standing over him with a strap. It is a very tricky 
business, teaching. He may not be teaching his son to drink and 
neglect responsibilities. The boy may turn out to be a thinking ascetic 
devoted to long plans and hard work, like Shaw and Joyce. But, for 
good or ill, the father is teaching him something. Many fathers either 
do not know this, or do not care. Yet it is impossible to have children 
without teaching them. Beat them, coddle them, ignore them, force- 
feed them, shun them or worry about them, love them or hate them, 
you are still teaching them something, all the time. 

And teaching is not confined to parents and professional teachers. 
In every business and industry, there are learners and teachers. 
Wherever there are beginners and experts, old and young, there is some 
kind of learning going on, and some sort of teaching. We are all 
pupils and we are all teachers. Think of your own life as an individual. 
Much of it is routine. Some of it is amusement. The rest is made 
up of learning and of teaching: whether you are a doctor enlarging 
his knowledge of certain types of illness, or a housewife planning her 
work more effectively, whether you are a trade-union official learning 
about economics, or a typist learning about life on a minimum wage, 
whether you are a young husband cheering up his wife, a political 
speaker influencing an audience, a bus-driver covering a new route, 
or an author writing a book, you are learning for yourself and teaching 
others. Most people do not realise how much even of their private 
life is taken up with amateurish teaching and haphazard learning; 
and not many understand that most of us, as public beings, either learn 
or teach incessantly. 


This is surely well said, and today especially it needs saying. All 
through the ages the home used to be a centre of teaching, often the 
only centre. The parents were the earliest local education authority, the 
first L.E.A. It is only within this last century, when education has been 
better organised and on a far wider scale, until today when it is free 
and compulsory to the age of fifteen—only within the memory of living 
men, that the home has so largely dropped its conscious responsibilities 
as a teacher. Throughout history there was a body of—what can one 
call it?—proverbial wisdom, household skills, nature-lore, fairy tales, 
religion—that was handed down traditionally round the hearth. ‘We 
have heard with our ears ard our fathers have declared unto us...” 


* Methuen, 12s, 6d. 
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‘ And it shall come to pass that when your children shall say unto you, 
what mean ye by this thing, ye shall say unto them. . .’. ‘ This story 
shall the good man teach his son. . .’. 

All that has gone. Much that is good has taken its place, but the 
loss is real. Nevertheless, the important point is that parents are in fact 
as much teachers as ever they were: what parents (and brothers and 
sisters) do and say, still has a deep and incalculable effect on the mind 


and imagination of a child. 


Never Be Contemptuous 

Of course, such teaching is largely unconscious, but the principles 
remain the same for a parent as for a schoolmaster or a schoolmistress. 
Be honest, be patient, look at the matter through the child’s eyes and 
never be contemptuous. Being honest may involve the frequent admis- 
sion ‘I don’t know’. The Victorian parent, anxious from the highest 
motives to appear irreproachable, could rarely bring himself to say he 
did not know. He soon lost his reputation for honesty and did not really 
gain a reputation for omniscience. A child’s idea of what is worth know- 
ing is very different from an adult’s. I once rebuked a boy for not 
knowing who wrote Paradise Lost. He hung his head, but told a friend 
later that J did not even know how a carburettor worked, which seemed 
to him more important and far more interesting. The right answer to a 
question may of course be ‘I have no idea, but let us look it up’. The 
well-educated man is not the one who knows all the answers, but the 
one who knows where to find them. A 

And then patience. A child loves repetition. He will read a favourite 
book over and over again, in this more sensible than his elders: he is 
ready to repeat the same question endlessly, though not if it is once 
faithfully answered. Patience with the insistency of the young, and 
patience too with their inconsistency. While they are growing up, they 
are quite rightly experimenting with personalities. After all, we encour- 
age this if it suits us: ‘ Look as if you are enjoying a party even if 
you aren’t ’—that is virtually what we recommend to them by precept 
and example: ‘In Church, look devout whatever you may be feeling’. 
But the young will experiment on their own: a boy will have a period 
of going tough, and then return to civilisation: a girl of fifteen will try 
tO ape nineteen, and so on. These phases are not obstacles to growing 
up; they are part of the process, and a wise elder, like a wise teacher, 
will make use of them. A boy will return to school, resolved ‘ to work 
like steam this term’; the resolution may not last long, but a teacher 
will make the most of it, as he will of the next phase—perhaps a 
romantic enthusiasm for Keats or Marlowe. At all events he will not 
treat it with disdain as just one more phase. Contempt is surely always 
wrong, except for meanness. I have known boys and girls kept back for 
years from civilised behaviour because their first clumsy attempts at 
party manners were laughed at by their elders. 


Seeing Things Through the Child’s Eyes 

These changes of mood are unpredictable, and they do need patience. 
It is easier to be patient if one can to some degree come down to the 
child’s level and see things through his eyes. This is not condescension; 
in fact it is the opposite. Condescending people are conscious all the 
time of the heights which they have left. The good teacher uses all 
that is still young in himself, to come alongside his pupil. Teachers who 
are young themselves usually find this easier. ‘The market value of a 
schoolmaster ’, it has been cynically remarked, ‘ decreases from his first 
year onwards’. But this is not true: wider experience need not destroy 
the youthful heart. Mr. de la Mare has dedicated his Anthology to ‘ the 
young of all ages’. But for most of us it needs an effort to come to the 
child’s natural level. An eminent Professor of Botany once told me 
that he had been teaching botany to his granddaughter, aged nine. One 
had to strip off layer after layer of accumulated knowledge, he said, 
and look at a tree or a plant with a child’s fresh eyes, almost as if the 
thing had a personality of its own. One had to imagine oneself as a tree 
and think how one would behave in spring or winter. And incidentally, 
he added, one must not forget that a child’s eyes were some twelve 
inches nearer the ground than one’s own. There spoke the good teacher. 

Honesty, patience, a child’s eye: -all these are common ground to 
the wise elder and the wise teacher. But for the teacher they will be 
woven into a conscious art. Professor Highet writes in inspiring fashion 
about the routine work of a teacher, his reactions to the individual 
and to the group; and much that is interesting about great teachers of 
the past: Socrates, Jesus of Nazareth, and many well-loved teachers 
of the last century, not least in America. But even with them, it was 
as much their unconscious attitude to life and learning (in that order) 
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as the conscious perfection of their classes or their lectures. Personally, 
speaking as one who has taught in school or university for thirty years, 
I can testify that what pupils appear to remember with gratitude are 
rarely the results of one’s long and conscious efforts, necessary as these 
were. What they remember, and remind you of years later, are things 
you have wholly forgotten: remarks thrown off in high spirits or the 
heat of the moment. The reason for this is clear: the teacher’s natural 
unpremeditated sallies, the reflex actions of his mind, you might almost 
call them—these are the true index of his personality, and it is these 
that make the deepest and most lasting impression on another 
personality. 

This is observable particularly in dealing with the very young, whose 
minds are still unformed, but it is true of education at all stages, up to 
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the young man at college learning from his tutor. Professor Highet has 
some memorable things to say about this stage. Education, then, is 
more a partnership and less a matter of transmitting and receiving. 
Certainly there are no hard and fast principles for a successful univer- 
sity teacher. Professor Highet sketches for us the methods of a few 
individuals. They differed widely: charm or severity, ruthless method 
or romantic enthusiasm—the good teacher uses the quality that is most 
characteristic of him. But one feature their methods seem to have in 
common: increasingly the pupil does more and the teacher less. The 
teacher seems to withdraw himself, sometimes even to the extent of 
making the pupil despair. ‘It is expedient for you that I go away’: 
these words of the Master must have dismayed the first Disciples, but 
they are good education as well as good theology. Moreover, what 
matters is not that the learner should reach the right conclusion by the 
quickest route, but that he should work the question out for himself to 
a conclusion that may or may not commend itself to the teacher, but 
will be the disciple’s own, Archbishop William Temple used ‘to tell 
how as a very young man he read an essay, competent and perhaps 
dogmatic, to his Balliol tutor. After an hour’s discussion, the tutor gave 
him his own views: ‘But that is just what I said in my essay’, 
exclaimed Temple. ‘ Yes, but then you hadn’t the right to say it, and 
now you have’: 


No Set Rules 


There are no set rules for good teaching: that is what makes it an 
art and not a science. Every teacher has his own personality and will 
develop his own style, a style which may be subtly modified in dealing 
with different pupils. The born teacher wields great power and he is 
not free from the temptations that beset all power. His is a profession 
which can win admiration and allegiance more easily and more quickly 
than almost any other, within his own limited circle. But he must never 
exploit it; he must always be looking on to the stage at which the 
disciple will have to do without him, and maybe surpass him. Dean 
Inge says somewhere that education, like authority, must aim at making 
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itself superfluous. The teacher’s ultimate command is not ‘look at me’, . 


but ‘look the way I am looking’. And this means that the teacher’s 
horizon must be far beyond the immediate demands of the next lesson 
or the particular level at which he teaches his subject. There is no 
learning, no faculty, no hobby, which is wasted in a teacher: they all 
help to make up his personality, himself: and it is himself that he 
imparts, himself that goes on influencing his pupils long after his lessons 
are forgotten and he is gone. The best teaching has the permanence of 
the best art. The teacher is in truth an artist, and his materials are the 
hearts and minds of the young—the young of all ages. 
—Third Programme 


Eleven of the essays in Parish and Empire, by Jack Simmons (Collins, 18s.) 
deal with English local history, more particularly with that of the western 
counties from the seventeenth century onwards; three are studies in 
imperial history; one vividly describes a stranger’s impressions of Glasgow; 
and one is a confession of a professor’s ambitions. They are fine examples 
of historical writing. Graceful in design, smooth in execution, they can be 
read with delight by laymen. Solidly authoritative, and cautiously reasoned, 
they impart significant knowledge to scholars. The pictures and maps 
that the book contains should be welcome to both types of reader. Professor 
Simmons treats local history from a personal, social and artistic angle 
rather than from an institutional or economic one. This is partly a matter 
of predilection. It is also a consequence of the author’s remarkable powers 
of observation. Cuttings, embankments and stations furnish the means of 
bringing back to life the vanished railway companies; the story of Wells 
is exhumed from its sepulchral monuments. These tastes and qualities, 
this preoccupation with the visual, make Professor Simmons perhaps a 
slightly less successful exponent of imperial history. But if this be true one 
may gladly tolerate a variable standard as the price of such versatility. 
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Kitchener of Khartum: 


By SIR RONALD 


HIS is how Kitchener appeared to me from September 28, 

1911, when he arrived in Cairo as British Agent and Consul- 

General, until August 5, 1914, when he became Secretary of 

State for War. On that September morning I came within an 
ace of losing my post—and of losing the privilege of talking to you 
today. For Kitchener had disliked his predecessor, to whom I owed 
my interesting position of Oriental Secretary. There had come a 
Pharaoh who knew not Joseph, and I suspected that my “number 
was up’. 

The bell rang, and I walked for the first time into the presence, 
carrying with me a tray 
heavy with telegrams of 
congratulation—in Eng- 
lish, French, German, 
Italian, Greek, Turkish, 
and, above all, in Arabic; 
bearing the signatures of 
princes, pashas, prelates; 
of bankers and generals, 
agriculturists and tribal 
shaikhs; of scallywags 
and bad hats with an eye 
to publicity or profit. The 
Field-Marshal looked at 
me hard: ‘What are 
these?’ I explained. 
“And how d’you pro- 
pose to deal with them? ” 
I suggested that he him- 
self should acknowledge 
greetings from members 
of the reigning family, 
ministers and ex-minis- 
ters; that the lesser, but 
respected or known, 
should be thanked by the 
Oriental Secretary; and 
that the rest should be— 
silence. He replied, curtly: ‘ Answer all exactly alike, 
to be signed by myself’. Feeling from his tone and 
manner that this meant the end of me, I bowed, but, 
anxious to deserve the pay so long as I held the post, 
halted by the door and added: ‘ After all, I suppose we 
can afford to discount the consequences ’. “What conse- 
quences? ’ I replied, hopelessly: ‘The first lot will feel 
insulted by receiving no higher consideration than the 
second; the second will henceforth expect equal treat- 
ment with the first in everything; and the third will 
use your signature to extract cash from the ignorant ’. 

e stared, harder and (it seemed) much longer; then: 
“You can do what you damned well like! ? and I 
came to the other side of the door, getting off the 
answers quick before he should have time to change 
his mind. There followed three years of such trust 
and kindness as no gratitude can ever repay. 

I soon perceived how much richer was the truth. 
than the public image of the strong silent Kipling 
empire builder, who hated women and rarely opened 
his mouth save to order an execution. Seldom had I 
served so unorganising, unofficial, unmilitary a chief— 
so utterly uninterested in administrative detail. “Men 
rather than measures’ was emphatically his motto. 

The six foot two inches, the blunt regular features, 
strangely irregular blue eyes, strong black eyebrows 
and heavy black moustache, all enhancing his rugged, 
overwhelming personality, seemed hardly to accord 


Lord Kitchener photographed 
when he was serving with 
the Egyptian Army from 
1882 to 1899: right, as 
Field-Marshal in 1914 
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with the simplicity—sometimes the charm—of his manner: still less 
with his feminine sensitiveness to atmosphere and to physical appear- 
ance. “Looks like a pin’, he remarked disapprovingly, after his first 
interview with a long, bullet-headed irrigation officer. He had an ultra- 
feminine flair for the workings of an opponent’s mind. ‘ Every now and 
then ’, wrote my friend T, E. Lawrence (who disliked him), ‘ he would 
appear to have second sight and to be quite dogmatic about something 
utterly problematical—and was then as often right as wrong’. In a 
crisis he would ask your opinion, deride it mercilessly and often an- 
nounce it next day as his own. Or he would propound grotesque choices 
of action, solely for the purpose—sometimes the malicious pleasure—of 
observing how—or whether—you countered them. 

Kitchener, unlike Cromer, was neither a scholar nor a writer—or 
even a serious reader: before a journey, he would send out-for any 
half-dozen novels. But his English was as clear and strong as his 
handwriting so long as he wrote down what came into his head; and 
refrained from forcing into his sentences tiresome words like ‘ albeit’ 
and ‘ entente ’—both loyally resisted by his staff. He had never learnt 
to dictate, but might suddenly sit you down with a pencil at his desk 
while he strode about, pulling at his cigar and puffing out ideas and 
phrases. He had no taste for music or poetry, science or sport; but in 
his pursuit of the fine arts, especially the decorative and the antique, he 
surpassed all those in Egypt who had preceded or that have hitherto 
succeeded him there. I dare not repeat his subsequent outburst when 
informed by Maspéro, the famous Director of Antiquities, that the 
Temples of Nubia, after their recent restoration, looked ‘as Your 
Lordship would say, like a new peen’. 

The Egyptian orderlies at the door of the Agency abandoned their 
chocolate and yellow liveries (matching the dreadful front-hall carpet) 
for scarlet and gold. The hideous drawing-room became a gallery for 
his china and Byzantine ikons. Ideas had to be operated immediately; 
missing him in his office, I discovered him about noon moving a heavy 
table with the panting 
assistance of Muhammad 
Said Pasha, the Prime 
Minister — who had 
called to discuss a 
Cabinet crisis. He would 
inspect the arrangements 
of an official dinner-table 
as if they were gun em- 
placements before action. 
Twice a week at least I 
went with him round the 
bazaars, where he had 
been known for thirty 
years. These seemed 
to fall from his shoul- 
ders, whilst his ex- 
pression concentrated 
with the intentness of an 
eager prehensile boy. On 
our return he would 
almost run up the steps 
to undo his parcel—and 
to ring for approvers of 
his discoveries. When I 
brought him the weekly 
Foreign Office bag, he 
would decant it upon the 
appalling untidiness of 
his desk, dive his fingers 
into the heap, and scat-_ 
tering aside despatches 
from the Foreign Office 
and War Office, fish up 
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the long envelope containing his agent’s latest report on the improve- 
ments at Broome Park, his Kentish home. . . . ‘I am sorry to inform 
your Lordship that the range has been giving trouble again; I always 
did say . . .. Having read this carefully through twice, he would turn, 
with a sigh, to the Malta Naval Conference or the Mariut Railway. 

He was a born diplomatist, swift to dispose of unpalatable issues. I 
remember well the luncheon for the Inspector General of the Sudan, 
the Austrian Slatin Pasha, who had been taken prisoner by the Mahdi 
in the original Gordon campaign. It was soon clear to us that Slatin 
had come to discuss his pension. ‘ Well, Lord Kitchener, I fear I have 
not made a great financial success of my life’. “ No one who knew you, 
my dear Slatin, ever thought you would ’—a formidable stopping-blow 
which, however, failed to stop Slatin. ‘Here was I, for twelve years 
prisoner of the Mahdi, naked, often in chains, captured on active 
service, and yet not one piastre of pay throughout! * ‘ Weli, Slatin, you 
can’t say that your out-of-pocket expenses over the period amounted to 
much ’—and the party suddenly found itself discussing aviation. Yet 
he did not lack feeling, as anyone will testify who stood with him beside 
the open grave of an old comrade in arms. 

He could be whimsically courteous. At the ball which he gave for 
the German Crown Prince and Princess, Count von Hatzfelt, the 
German representative, wooed and won Fraulein von Stumm, the 
Princess’s lady-in-waiting. He received from Kitchener next day a 
cordial note of congratulation, together with the embroidered cushion 
“upon which he had sat whilst proposing. 
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The weeks before his last holiday, June 1914, brought the worst heat ” 


wave known in Egypt for twenty years: I wrote home: ‘ Kitchener 
childishly counts the days to his leave, as I-did at Temple Grove’. On 
the liner he showed me a cipher telegram from the Prime Minister 
offering to submit his name to the King for an earldom. He had decided 
to call himself the Earl of Broome, after his home Broome Park, and 
asked what I thought. I thought there was already a title pronounced 
identically with Broome, and that anyhow the disappearance of 
Kitchener of Khartum would be the loss of an imperial asset. He 
derided me, but I learnt afterwards that Broome had been vehemently 
rejected for the same reason by the highest in the land. 

I was with him, staying at Ashridge, when we learnt of the murder 

_ of the Archduke Ferdinand. He said to me, after breakfast, ‘ This means 
war ’. Kitchener wanted to return to duty in the Near East where he 
believed he could serve best—and had no desire for the War Office, 
though he would have accepted no other appointment. So that we were 
already. at Dover, and aboard ship, Kitchener repeating ‘ Tell the 
Captain to start’, when the boat train brought the Cabinet summons to 
return. He scouted the ‘ home by Christmas’ slogan, predicting from the 
first, against general opinion, a war of at least three years. 

On the morning after his acceptance of the War Office he told me 
that I was to be his personal private secretary, thrust into my hands two 
huge baskets of papers, and said that he would like the indefinite loan 
of a house in Carlton House Terrace, and of a Rolls Royce, before 
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luncheon. No use insisting that I knew nothing about war oat something 
about Egypt: ‘ Don’t bother me, but go and arrange it with the Foreign 
Office’. There I was sharply ordered to return to my real duty, 
“tomorrow ’. I hurried to 17 Belgrave Square, where, when in London, 
he always stayed- with his old friend Pandeli Ralli, and found him, 
stripped to the waist, changing for dinner. Behind him on cane- 
bottomed chairs sat three French generals, and Walter Long, Secretary 
of State for Ireland. Kitchener came out with me into the passage, 
admitted that the Foreign Office was right and he wrong: it was a pity, 
but I knew what he wanted in Egypt; shook hands, and called ‘ Good 
luck’ over the banisters. I never saw him again. 

He wrote seldom, but supported me effectively and instantaneously, 
against local opposition, in planning the Revolt in the Desert; which 
Lawrence afterwards crowned with success and brilliance. And so it 
happened that, returning from Arabia after the opening of the cam- 
paign, I found in Cairo station a score of Egyptian friends grief-stricken, 
some in tears; “to offer me” they said, ‘ their duty of condolence’. I 
asked ‘ Upon what misfortune? ’ All protested—surely I must know— 
“hide not your sorrow, for the news has been printed by Reuter’. 
“ Al-Lurd Mat—the Lord is dead’, a shaikh kept saying: ‘May God 
rest his soul! ’ Not the least moving tribute was the immediate closing 
for the whole day (at their own suggestion) of the bazaars he had so 
memorably scoured. 

For in truth Al-Lurd Kitchener was well liked by Egyptians of all ' 
sorts, and he obviously returned their liking—ministers, officers old and 
young of the Egyptian Army he had helped to train and had led to 
victory, shaikhs and fellahin. He met them, talked Arabic and laughed 
with them, and pressed on simple and practical reforms; cleaning and 
draining the pestilent village ponds; training village midwives; making 
roads. He deferred to the judgment of the wiser, sometimes even can- 
celling his own projectsg—when, for instance, he found that the members 
of the Legislative Council were unanimously opposed to the introduc- 
tion of Inheritance Duties. He had something of the confidence of a 
Great Power—a prestige secure enough not to need obstinate mainten- 
ance by tail-twisting or recrimination; so great that for months after 
his death many—in Europe as well as in Egypt—firmly believed he 
must still be alive. 

No one who served him in close personal contact can ever forget his 
supreme loyal—royal—attribute: where he trusted, he trusted 
absolutely; and by such he will be gratefully remembered as the Perfect 
Chief. 

So he set out on a journey kept unknown to the world, friend or foe; 
for a last destination—a destiny unforeseen by himself—when the 
cruiser Hampshire, mine-blasted, plunged down into Me roaring wells; 
and then, and thus 

The sea became his resting-place, 
The ocean wave his tomb; 
But for his fame, on sea or land, 
Was not sufficient room. 
—Home Service 


Wisdom in Madness 


The reflections of a lunatic, by JOHN CUSTANCE 


HEN I call this talk the ‘ reflections of a lunatic’, I mean 

it seriously. Not only have I been a lunatic, a perfectly 

ordinary lunatic and certified to boot—that is my justi- 

fication for talking to you at all—but I am still a lunatic 

today, though fortunately a lunatic-at-large. I mean by that that I am 

precisely the same person as I was little more than a year ago, when 

1 was confined in the padded room of the refractory ward of a mental 

hospital. I have the same beliefs, the same thoughts and ideas, the 

same delusions—if they are delusions—about the world outside being 

little saner than I am myself. No fundamental change has taken place; 

as far as I am concerned, at any rate, the dividing line between madness 

and sufficient sanity to live in the community as a free man is practi- 
cally impossible to define. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I do not want to imply by this any 

reflection on the authorities responsible for my certification. Medically 

speaking I was certifiable then; medically speaking I am no longer 


certifiable today. The particular mental trouble from which I have 
suffered for a good many years is known as manic-depressive psychosis, 
or manic-depression; it consists of alternating phases of manic excite- 
ment or elation and of more or less deep depression, with so-called 
“stable phases ’ in between. At present I am in a ‘ stable phase ’, which 
really means that I am not likely to walk out of this room at Broad- 
casting House and get myself into trouble with the police. But the strange 
phantasies which occupied my mind during the most acute periods 
of mental disturbance, apprehensions as it were of another world 
behind, or better, interpenetrating our ordinary humdrum world of 
time and space, remain almost. as vivid and real to me as ever they did. 
As the result of my admittedly abnormal state of mind the whole 
universe changed about me; it became ‘ abnormal’ too, and it firmly 
refuses to change back to ‘ normal’, whatever that may be. 

If I were asked to describe the change in the fewest possible words, 
I think I would say that the universe, the world of so-called material 


‘Shakespeare’s lunatic in ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’, 


objects around me, came alive. At times, in the depths of depression, 


it came alive with horrors as appalling as any visualised by medieval 


_ artists depicting Hell. If I stayed in bed, crumpled pillows, folds of the 


bedclothes, would take shapes suggesting unutterable evil; if I got up 
and went out, in every tree and bush terrifying forms awaited me. I 
could not walk through a wood, for example, without Seeing, like 
‘more devils 
than great Hell can hold’. At other times, in periods of "joyful excite- 
ment or elation, technically known as mania, the Kingdom of God 
seemed to come down to earth, bringing with it not only saints and 
angels, but the gods, goddesses and heroes of Olympus and Valhalla, 
of Carthage and Egypt and Babylon; there were elves and sprites in 
the trees and streams, fairies in the flowers; all things, indeed, were 


. instinct with spiritual power and life. For me ‘they still are. 


Elves, Fairies, and Devils 

Nonsense, you may very reasonably say in the twentieth century. 
Who could possibly believe in elves or fairies nowadays? And as for 
devils, they are as extinct as the dodo! We are not living in the Dark 
Ages. Obviously the man is a lunatic. Yes, but that is precisely what 


I claim to be, and to a certain extent I spike your guns by the claim. 
I suffer from the delusion that the whole wonderful and terrible imagi- 
' nation of man is no insubstantial dream but the imaging, or rather the 


reflecting (as, for example, in a mirror), of what is as real or as actual 
as any physical objects. What I have seen I have seen, and I cannot get 
away from it. The psychologists can explain it, or rather explain it 
away, as much as they like; they do not make it one whit less present, 
less actual in my mind. As Shakespeare said, ‘ the lunatic, the lover 
and the poet, are of imagination all compact’. And all three believe in 
their imagination. 

The other day I gave a talk to a London audience on much the 
same lines as this one. After I had finished, a psychiatrist got up to 
suggest that the experiences of which I had been talking were virtually 
unique. I was, he implied, rather an exceptional person, at any rate as a 
lunatic. Lunatics he came in contact with did not see the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome; the ancient gods and goddesses 
did not come alive for them; their minds appeared to him to be in a 
dull, pathetic and inextricable muddle. I am afraid I protested rather 
vigorously, for I am quite sure that it is not true. On the contrary, my 
experiences are typical, and I have a very interesting and significant 
ground for this assertion. I have just published a book on my experi- 
ences as a lunatic in which I attempted not merely to describe them 
but to develop their philosophical implications in a serious and 
systematic manner*. The book was not written in a popular style and 
the arguments were not particularly easy to follow. Many of my friends 
who read it protested that it was rather above their heads. Yet I have 
had many letters from fellow-lunatics, some of whom expressly said 
that they were not at all well-educated, but who none the less obviously 
understood perfectly well what I was driving at. They had been through 
the same strange recesses of the soul. 

There are, of course, many kinds of lunacy distinguished by psychia- 
trists, into whose complicated categories I need not enter. Broadly 
speaking, however, they all have one characteristic in common. The 
world of the lunatic is very like the world of the child. It is primitive, 
magical, a world in which anything may happen, anything may be 
true. Things are rarely prosaic and dull, as ordinary life so often is; 
the sense of wonder returns, and with it the sense of awe, which can 
easily change into appalling terror. This is, of course, what the psycho- 
logists are driving at with their concept of ‘ regression ’, going backward 
to the mentality of the child or the primitive. Modern psychology in 
my view rightly tends to regard lunatics in the main as people who 
have failed to grow up, who have not followed St. Paul in putting 
away childish things. 

And yet, do not children have something that adults have too often 
lost? There is, for example, a certain simplicity of approach, which 
is nowhere more noticeable than in religion. We have, after all, very 
high authority for this view: ‘except ye become as little children’. 
Let me quote shortly what Professor L. W. Grensted, well-known as 
a psychologist as well as a theologian, was good enough to write in a 
foreword to my book: 

Those who have had to deal with lunatics and acute neurotics often 
find themselves startled by the curious clarity with which their minds 
work. It is as though their approach to some of the profoundest 
problems has been simplified by their loss of touch with what we 
supposedly sane folk regard as reality. He: of us, in fact, are too 
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much aware of complex circumstances and factors to reach any clear 
and recognisable pattern of truth. But the approach of the lunatic 
has in many cases something of the child’s directness and simplicity. 


If the-adult has lost something which the child possessed, so I think 
has sophisticated and sceptical modern man as compared with his 
primitive ancestors. Curiously enough, this view was recently put 
forward by a very modern scientific thinker. This is what Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane has to say: 


In early times the world appeared to be peopled by spiritual powers, 
friendly or hostile, reaching out in every direction, whereas we now 
commonly picture the- world outside the bodies of living creatures 
as completely indifferent to interests or values of any sort . . . But 
our ancestors had at least as good powers of vision as we have, and 
they saw something different. It was. their interpretation that was 
different, and we only deceive ourselves if we imagine that vision and 
interpretation can be separated. 


Like the child and the primitive, the lunatic looks at the world 
and sees something different. His vision is often chaotic, bewildering, 
even terrifying, and always immensely difficult to put into any compre- 
hensible or logical form. But that does not mean that it has no reality, 
that it is a ‘delusion’ and nothing more. Certainly many lunatics 
have ‘delusions’, in the sense that they believe something which is 
obviously false, as when a penniless patient in an asylum maintains 
that he is a king or a millionaire. From my own experience, however, 
I would maintain that such delusions are due not-to any vision of things 
that are false and ‘unreal’ but to a very natural misinterpretation of 
the immense mass of material that wells up, as it were, from the 
depths of the soul in most abnormal states. In modern psychological 
jargon, lunacy is due to a sort of release of ‘ the Unconscious ’, a release “ 
which is overwhelming and very often incomprehensible. But that 
does not make it either ‘untrue’ or ‘unreal’. Whatever else ‘the 
Unconscious” may be, it is certainly not ‘ unreal’. 

The nature of reality, however, is too large and difficult a subject 
for me to venture on here, even if I were capable of doing so. The 
point I am trying to make is quite simple. As I have said, I cannot 
reject what I have seen and experienced, delusion or no delusion. 
It is far too intimately a part of me; such religion as I possess is 
bound up with it and so really is my capacity to face life at all. When 
‘the Unconscious ’, or, to use simpler language, the human soul, opens 
up its treasures and lets loose its terrors, it does something irrevocable. 
Nothing is more difficult for a lunatic, if I may judge from my own 
case, than to put his experiences aside as ‘ madness’, to forget them 
and to go on as though nothing had happened. My problem, as I see 
it, is rather wholeheartedly to accept what I have felt and apprehended, 
to struggle to understand it, and above all to adapt it to ordinary life. 
There is, I believe, wisdom in madness, and the lunatic who finds it is 
surely well on the way to a cure. 


A Form of Religious Experience ? 

The discovery of this wisdom is certainly not easy.. But it is not 
so much an intellectual as a religious task; the humblest sufferer is as 
likely to succeed as the most intelligent. Jung says somewhere that 
abnormal mental states represent the effort of the soul to find healing in 
its own depths. They are, in fact, often a form of religious experience, 
of however unorthodox a kind, and if they are to be of value it can 
only be through a religious approach. I hope that this suggestion will 
not shock listeners. The comparison of the hallucinations of mental 
disturbance with the visions of men and women like Jacob Boehme, 
St. Theresa, and St. John of the Cross may sound surprising, and even 
sacrilegious. Yet modern psychology takes for granted that an analogy 
exists between the two forms of experience, and in my own Case, 
although needless to say I am very far from being a saint, the similarity 
was so striking that it would be impossible for me to reject my own 
experiences as delusionary without at the same time writing off all 
mystical apprehensions as nonsense. I certainly went through what 
St. Theresa and others have described as the ‘Dark Night of the 
Soul’, periods when my very commonplace sins seemed mountainous 
and overwhelming, when God seemed to have turned His back on me 
for ever; while at other times something very like the Vision Beautiful 
descended upon me. Since then I have never been able to doubt for an 
instant that both Hell and Heaven have a real existence, or that it is 
only in infinite mercy that we can put our trust. Modern psychology 
tends to be rather distrustful of religion, which is difficult to fit into its 
scheme of things, but I am sure that only when parson ae psychologist 

(continued on page 594) 


* Wisdom, Madness and Folly. Gollancz. 15s. 
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NEWS DIARY 
April 2-8 


Wednesday, April 2 


B.B.C., British Council and- departments 
concerned invited by Government to\con- 
sider whole range of overseas information 
services. B.B.C. to be allowed to counter 
jamming of its foreign broadcasts with- 
out drawing on funds of existing services 


Mr. Eden makes statement about problem of 
Trieste 


Thursday, April 3 


Labour gains large number of seats. in 
county council elections in London and 
Middlesex 


Three-power talks on Trieste open in 
~ London 


Secretary of State for Air makes statement 
in Lords on long-range bomber force 


Friday, April 4 
Chancellor of Exchequer states that position 


of Sterling Area’s gold and dollar reserves Mr. Dudley Senanayake (right) who has succeeded his 

has improved father as\ Prime Minister of Ceylon, standing before the The meeting held at the North Atlantic Treaty Orga 
D : f et A oa ~ Sacred Tooth relic in the temple at Kandy during-a London on April 4 to mark the third anniversary of the 

eputation Irom cotton and rayon indus- ceremony of dedication last week. Next to him is the the installation of Lord Ismay as the new Secretary- 

tries visits Treasury to press for the Guardian of the Temple meeting is Mr. Charles Spofford, Chairman of the 


abolition of purchase tax 


Minister of Agriculture describes plans for 
helping farmers 


Saturday, April 5 


British Ambassador in Cairo again sees 
Egyptian Foreign Minister 


Lord Boyd-Orr addresses international 


economic conference organised by Soviet 
Government in Moscow 


Mr. Eden broadcasts on Britain’s foreign 
policy (see page 575) 


Sunday, April 6 


African National Congress calls meetings 
throughout South Africa to protest 
against racial segregation laws 


Labour makes gains in county council 
elections in all parts of the country and 
wins control of Essex County Council 


‘Teal’, left (ridden by A. P. Thompson), th 
National run at Aintree last Saturday, clears tk 
Joy’ (ridden by M. Scudamore) whe 
Monday, Apri! 7 


Chancellor of Exchequer announces steps 
to assist textile industry 


Ses 


U.S. Government suspends steel exports The last tram to pass through the Kings- 


ecause of threatened strike way tunnel in London made its final 
Labour wins control of Lancashire County journey at midnight on Saturday. This 
Goutal photograph -was taken as the gates of 


the tunnel were locked. The only trams 
now left running north of the Thames are 
those along the Embankment 


Tuesday, April 8 


Chancellor of Exchequer makes statement 
about Bill to increase national insurance Germany recently. Equipped with a 20- 


benefits and pensions pounder gun which keeps automatically 
Commons debate National Health Service trained on the target, and with remark- 
charges able hill-climbing powers, the ‘ Centurion ’ 


: is generally recognised as the best medium 
French Assembly discuss Budget i y et in service 


Right: a British ‘ Centurion’ tank firing 
smoke grenades during exercises in 


; 
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Queen fFuliana of 
President Truman from the airport, after her arrival in 
Washington on April 2. The Queen and Prince Bernhard 
are making a three week’s tour of the United States 


\ headquarters in 

of the Treaty and 

_ Addressing the 
Deputies 


At an Investiture at Buckingham Palace on April 2 the 

Queen decorated officers and men of the Royal Navy 
.and Army who were on special duties at the funeral of 
King George VI. The naval contingent who drew the 
gun-carriage. bearing the King’s coffin are seen leaving 
the Palace after the Investiture 


er of the Grand A scene from Fohn Cranko’s ballet ‘ Bonne-Bouche’, which was given its first performance 
ence with ‘Legal by the Sadler’s Wells Company at Covent Garden on April 4. The music is by Arthur 
second Oldham and the scenery is designed by Osbert Lancaster 


Eepersory x 7 PERT TE ta 


Restatbetsese ore a, oe 3 SiS 


H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh touring Mosley Common 

Colliery, Lancashire, on April 3. The Duke spent nearly 

two hours watching the miners at work at the coalface, 

1,500 feet below the surface, and afterwards lunched 
in the miners’ canteen 


Left: zthe London Zoo’s new baby camel, born on 
March 25, photographed with her mother when she 
was on view to the public for the first time last weekend. 
The father watches his offspring from the next enclosure 
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: (continued from page 591) : 
learn to work hand in hand will a real impression on neurosis and 
insanity be made. 

You may perhaps think that I am trying to put mental abnormality 
forward as a desirable condition, in some way superior to normality. 
That is not my intention. Lunacy is a failure of adjustment which 
often has tragic results both to the patient and to those connected with 
him. But strangely enough that failure of adjustment does seem to 
open up regions of the mind which, if they can be brought into 
harmony with reality, in the sense of our ordinary daily life, can be 


a genuine enrichment of personality. Whether I have achieved this 


harmony I do not know. But I will say that if I were given the 
chance to live my life over again without the experiences of my illness, 
the depths as weil as the heights, I should be inclined to refuse. I feel 
towards them much as Dostoevsky felt towards his pre-epileptic auras, 
that he would not have missed them for anything. Somehow I have 
an inner certainty that they have been of permanent value. 

If any fellow-sufferers, or may I say fellow-lunatics, should chance 
to be listening, this is what I particularly want to stress. Mental 
disturbance is, like all adversity, a challenge, and its value depends 
upon the response we make to it. But one thing is certain; there is 
no necessity whatever to be ashamed of it. At worst it is an illness 
like other illnesses; at best, as I have suggested, it can open vistas 
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of experience that we would never otherwise have known. There are, 


I know, many cases where the form the disturbance takes renders 


permanent institutional care inevitable, but even in a lunatic asylum — 


it is not impossible to lead the good life. Some of the most 
charming personalities I have ever met have been chronic asylum 
cases, and their influence for good on those around them has been 
probably at least as great as it would have been elsewhere. In an 
article in the current issue of Mental Health, Dr. Sandison, a psychia- 
trist in one of the best-known mental hospitals in the country, writes 
of the old patients as the chief creators of a ‘stable and traditional 
culture’ peculiar to mental hospitals. This culture, he maintains, is a 


“solid pillar of wisdom of the utmost value to the patient who can- 


accept it and gain help from it’: 

But, after all, our main object must be to get people out of asylums, 
and the thought I want to leave with you is this. What we know as 
‘lunacy’ is a part of human experience which may be of greater value 
than we as yet realise. The aim should be, I think, not so much to 

‘cure’ it in the sense of getting rid of it (which will in any case be 
impossible) but to find ways of harmonising it with more normal 
aspects of life. Even lunatics may have a contribution to make to 
the community, and once this is realised they may perhaps find the 
difficult process of adjustment which faces them somewhat easier. 

—West of England Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Infiltration of American Culture 


Sir,—Mr. Cyril Connolly’s lament for a pos- 
sible collapse in the cultural market value of 


melancholia reminds me of the dedication in one. 


of Earl Russell’s books: ‘For those who suffer 
unhappiness without enjoying it’. Assess specif- 
ically American manners and civilisation how 
one will, there is surely room, on. second 
thoughts, for a more hopeful outlook for the 
survival of literary infelicity. Intellectual 
sophistication becomes less impressive as one 
ecomes more familiar with it; one can always 
predict, for instance, Mr. Connolly’s peculiarly 
personal theme before a line is read: melancholy, 
defeat, is culture; triumph, high spirits, are 
barbarism—false anthitheses are the backbone 
of dialectical casuistry. 

What, though, does Europe stand for in a 
cultural or literary sense? Hindu traditionalists 
are given to  outcries over European 
‘materialism’, similar to Mr. Connolly’s over 
American ‘optimism’. European culture can, 
indeed, only by a false generalisation be labelled 
as preponderatingly neurotic or melancholy. 
There are other representatives besides Wilde or 
Baudelaire or dear Flaubert. There was Homer 
(whose view of life, if tragic, is hardly 
melancholy); there was Shakespeare (whose 
intermittent melancholy is never wilful or final); 
there were even Pelagius and Bentham; there 
were Goethe and Voltaire. These would not, 
perhaps, have admired everything American; 
they would hardly have shrunk from an excess of 
felicity on this treacherous planet. 

But here is the comforting aspect. Cultural 
melancholiacs, if they truly desire solitude, will 
always be able to find it; if, on the other hand, 
they should languish without an audience, they 
will gain rather than lose prestige from the 
presence of awestruck, California in our midst. 
In either case, the belated prayer: ‘Lord, pre- 
serve our decadence’ will not be necessary. 

Yours, etc., 


Bournemouth PauL H. WALLACE 


Sir,—I think that Mr. Cyril Connolly over- 
simplifies the case of ‘The Infiltration of 
American Culture’, and this has led him to 


say that it is too late to stop that infiltration— 
therefore, let us willingly succumb to the influ- 
ences of the other America, the good America. 
Among examples of bad American culture he 
lists jazz, gangster stories, bad films, tales of 
violence and the Reader’s Digest, and he gives 
reasons why ‘ Europe has always so enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed them’. As a busy man I have 
little time to assimilate even the predigested 
Reader’s Digest, but I suspect from mere hearsay 
evidence that that magazine is not welcomed 
“because we can neither digest nor read’! How- 
ever, what I do know from experience to be too 
facile a statement is that we see bad American 
films ‘because we cannot stay at home in the 
evening ’. 

Of course, there is an element of truth in this 
—it explains why television will never close the 
cinemas—but it completely ignores the existence 
of European films. For some thirty years British 
film makers have been carrying on a defensive 
war against Hollywood; sometimes the fight has 
been waged with protective trade barriers, some- 
times with attempts to crash into the American 
home market, sometimes with first-class 100 per 
cent. British pictures. Of late, alas, some of our 
film producers have become confused and have 
tried to imitate Hollywood; they have, like Mr. 
Connolly, forgotten how to hit back, and are 
copying the worst in Américan films—violence, 
sadism, gangsterism, mild pornography. Unless 


we try to propound our own culture—what is~ 


decent in it—how shall we be able to distinguish 
between the bad American culture and that of 
“the other America ’?—Yours, etc., 

Gerrards Cross CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL 


‘Apartheid’ in South: Africa 

Sir,—The informative and powerful case for 
‘Apartheid’ made by Dr. Geyer, High Com- 
missioner for the Union of South Africa, calls 
for.careful examination by all who wish to view 
fairly the almost insuperable African problem. 

Dr. Geyer’s estimate that the Bantu are a 
thousand years behind the European in the scale 
of civilisation should probably be -extended, 
according to present historical research, not less 


than fourfold. Africans have remained in pris- 
tine conditions since time immemorial, and only 
recently in comparatively small numbers have 
emerged from segregation in the Dark Continent. 
‘ Apartheid’ aims at developing Bantus separ- 
ately from Europeans, a policy of segregation 
which the writer once favoured, industrially 
as well as socially. History records no example 
of a barbaric people becoming civilised with- 
out continuous contacts with peoples of less 
savage ways of life. How could the inhabitants 
of Britain have arisen from early barbarism to 
the present scale of civilisation if the dwellers 
of this isle had remained pristinely segregated 
from other peoples? 

The disintegration of Europeans and RBantis 
into a coloured hybrid race, even if possible, 
would be disastrous; but social segregation with- 
out the legal compulsion of ‘ Apartheid’ is 
customary in the Southern States of America 
where, according to a recent authority, it is 
possible in most towns to draw almost a straight 
line between the respective residential districts 
of whites and coloureds. 

Dr. Geyer’s statement that little discrimination 
exists, under the Union’s industrial legislation, 
between whites and coloureds, omits, quite 
characteristically of most South Africans, any 
reference to the fundamental discrimination in 
the employment of manual labourers. South 
African economy is based upon African labour, 
Bantu and coloured. When slavery was abolished 
in 1834 a wage system suitable to the employ- 
ment of this labour had to be adopted. A con- 
tractual sanction being alien to (and still being 
ineffectual with) Africans, a system of regimenta- 
tion was introduced; so that such matters as 
absence and desertion from work are legal 
offences.. Actually employment of Africans on a 
large scale today would not be practical without 
such a system. Clearly no self-respecting Euro- 
pean can accept such terms. So manual un- 
skilled work has become the preserve of Africans. 
Skilled jobs originally were done by European 
artisans, but gradually coloureds and Bantus 
learning to do skilled work undercut Europeans. 
With: the development of the mines Europeans, 
rapidly faced with displacement and mass emi- 
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- gration, by trade union combination and politi- 


cal pressure, obtained protection of their liveli- 
hoods*by means of the ‘ Colour Bar’ excluding 
competition by Africans, an example of the clash 
of Right against Right—obviously leading to 
injustice. fN 

Dr. Geyer looks to a distant future when 
Europeans and Africans may be separated geo- 
graphically. But to bring this about the whole 
South African industrial system would have to 


- fall, based as it is upon African labour, which 


is the crux of this South African problem. 

Highways do not lead from barbarism to 
reason. A line of thought arises from the words 
of a missionary. How can a conscientious mind 
understand the working of a mind altogether 
inhibited by the communal imperatives of a 
pristine tribe? How can we Europeans prescribe 
the way for Africans from the supernatural 
terror of Ju-Ju to that of reason? 

Should not we recognise that a race can raise 
itself in civilisation only by standing up to in- 
justice and that those more advanced cannot help- 
fully force the pace. Quis novetur tempus imita- 
tur, quod mnovationes ita insinuat, ut sensus 
fallant.—Yours., etc., 


Sutton Valence P. FFRERE-SMITH 


French Difficulties in North Africa 

Sir,—M. Frédérix, in his broadcast published 
in THE LISTENER on April 3, speaks of Morocco 
forty years ago as “still in a state of anarchy’. 
We have it on Marshal Lyautey’s authority that, 
though Morocco was then going through a 
difficult period, ‘we have found in this country 
a state and clearly defined people. Most of the 
existing institutions still stood on their feet and 
they represented something very real’. He 
describes Morocco as ‘still widely feudal’, with- 
out mentioning that much of that feudalism is 
the work of the French who have artificially in- 
filated the prestige and power of such feudal 
autocrats as the Glaoui, Pasha of Marraksh, in 
order to use them as a counter-force against the 
power of the Sultan. As to his assertion that the 
Moroccans are incapable of understanding 
democracy, the Istiqlal party, chief instrument 
of Moorish nationalism, has an infinitely more 
democratic constitution than anything devised 
by the French in Morocco. 

In stating that under the French mortality has 
been cut down ‘by about a half’, M. Frédérix 
remains silent on the gruesome fact that, after 
forty years of French rule, Morocco has the 
highest mortality rate among children under one 
year, namely 386 per 1,000. We are told that the 
French have ‘succeeded in creating wealth’. 
But we are not told that the beneficiaries of that 
new wealth are solely the French settlers, the 
Moorish labourer and farmer being not only as 
poor as before 1912, but often very much poorer. 
M. Frédérix says that were Morocco (and 
Tunisia) given independence, chaos would be 
the outcome: He might have added that the 
continuation of the present regime of force 
against the wishes of the populations concerned 
might well lead to the creation of a second Indo- 
China, and worse. He might also have mentioned 
that since more than 300,000,000 Muslims 
throughout the world are identifying themselves 
with the aspirations of the Moroccan and 
Tunisian peoples, the conflict between these two 
countries and France is no longer exclusively 
French, but one that might well affect the future 
relations between the entire Islamic world and 
the western democracies.—Yours, etc., 

Barnstaple Rom LANDAU 


What is Greatness? 

Sir,—The failure of attempts to make the 
epithet ‘great’ stick is also worthy of study 
or speculation. The mother of Edward the 
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Peacemaker referred, I think, more than once to 
“Napoleon the Great’. The attempt to attach 
the epithet ‘Great’ to Louis XIV is com- 
memorated in the name of a famous Paris Lycée 
(Louis-le-Grand). The attempt failed, I suspect, 


- because Louis XIV was highly unpopular by 


the time of his death and his reputation suffered. 
Frederick II was not popular either, but he 
died in the odour of victory. Henri IV was 
called ‘ the Great’ by sculptors and courtiers. 

Failure also attended the magnification of the 
first Hohenzollern German Emperor, ‘ William 
the Great’, now remembered, if at all, because 
the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse was the first 
German ship to win the ‘blue ribbon of the 
Atlantic’. Was Duke Alfred of Nepenthe ever 
called ‘ Alfred the Good’ or merely the ‘ Good 
Duke Alfred ’?—Yours, etc., 


Cambridge D. W. BROGAN 


A Television Repertory Company 

Sir,—Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace, in reviewing 
television in THE LISTENER of March 27, sug- 
gests that the establishment of a special television 
drama repertory company would remedy what 
he describes as ‘the parlous, or at least utterly 
unpredictable, state of television acting’. 

As one who grew tired of hearing the same 
voices over and over again in radio drama, may 
I put in a strong plea against the same thing 
happening in television, with the additional in- 
fliction of having to look at the same faces week 
after week. After seeing the same actors and 
actresses in a number of different plays it is 
difficult to escape the feeling that whatever part 
Mr. ‘Pokerface takes he is always Mr. Pokerface 
playing Mr. Pokerface. One receives such an im- 
pression ‘after a few visits to the cinema. 

Critics, naturally, can usually find plenty to 
criticise, although the ordinary viewer would per- 
haps find little, or nothing, about which to com- 
plain. Critics form a very small proportion 
indeed of the viewing public, and whilst viewers 
will agree with the critics’ desire for the highest 
standard they would not wish to see the same 
players every time. I think the majority would 
prefer some sacrifice in quality—need it be 
much?—for a change in faces. 

Yours, etc., 


Sutton Coldfield R. H. Rosrinson 


Christian and Liberal Values 
Sir,—‘I do not find in it anything which I 
should call poetical’ is what Housman said; 
t ‘practical’, as Sir William Hamilton Fyfe 
is reported as quoting him. 
Yours, etc., 
Glasgow University PETER ALEXANDER 


Evolution of the Royal Arms 


Sir,—Although the speaker was careful to say 
that the first Royal Arms are ‘said to have 
existed’ throughout the reigns of William I and 
II, Henry I and Stephen, it is possible that some 
listeners to Mr. H. T. Kirby’s interesting talk 
on the evolution of the Royal Arms may have 
formed the impression that the two golden lions 
on a red shield are fully authenticated. In actual 
fact, all the evidence would seem to show that 
true heraldry originated during the first part of 
the twelfth century and that there is no reason 
to suppose that any of these kings made use of 
the shield with the two lions. 

_ The first English king to make use of a 
heraldic device on his Great Seal was Richard I, 
whose second Great Seal shows, for the first 
time, the three lions which have been the arms 
of England ever since. It is true that the design 
on his first seal is rather different (in fact, only 
a part of the seal is visible showing one rampant 
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lion), but, nevertheless, it is not the two lions 
which later writers have attributed to his pre- 
decessors.—Yours, etc., 


we 
Birmingham CHARLES CRISP 


The Longevity of Toads 

Sir,—With reference to the note in THE 
LISTENER of March 13, I beg, in the interest of 
scientific accuracy, to recall a work of the late 
Frank Buckland, the naturalist, wherein he 
claims to have disproved, by experiment, the 
alleged capacity of toads to survive pee 
in subterranean confinement. 

Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.1 CiLaup RUSSELL 
& 


The Castle of Blenheim 


Sir,—I share Miss Stroud’s regret that my 
120 illustrations to Blenheim Palace do not 
include one of the Great Hall. Unfortunately, 
when the bulk of the photographs were taken 
the hall and state rooms were split up by match- 
board partitions to serve as temporary offices 
for the Ministry of Supply; and although 
attempts were subsequently made to do the hall 
Justice (it is sixty-seven feet high) they were 
unsuccessful 

Rather than_ publish mediocre photographs 
of an apartment familiar to everyone who visits 
Blenheim I thought it better to concentrate on 
little known or newly discovered material,. ¢.g., 
the Thornhill project for an armorial treatment 
of the Great Hall (a find unearthed for me, from 
the back of a frame of seedsman’s samples, by 
the house carpenter); and the Grinling Gibbons 
stone-enrichment—a discovery which clearly 
called for illustration in detail.—Yours, etc., 

Church Hanborough DAVID GREEN 


Mr. Edward Hulton’s recollections of his child- 
hood—from 1906, when he was born, to 1921, 
when he went to Harrow—are pleasantly un- 
assuming. (They are published by the Cresset 
Press under the title When I Was A Child, at 
18s.). He was, on the whole, happy; he was 
observant and has a good memory; and he has 
the great virtue or good fortune that he harbours 
no grudge or grievance against his parents or 
against mankind or fate in general. He might 
have been bitter against his preparatory school, 
with its imposition of hunger, boredom, and re- 
pression. He might have been hard on his father, 
a not altogether attractive character. But he 
seems to have inherited his mother’s natural 
warmth. Of her he paints a most engaging 
portrait. ‘She must’, he says, ‘ have been like 
many a peasant girl who has become a queen 
or nearly a queen’. She allowed her two jack- 
daws to ride on the train of her dress, and 
among her quoted sayings none is more pleasing 
than ‘In a tea-gown one feels less pursed up’. 
For a long time Mrs. Hulton’s little son thought 
she had a big son who was a dentist. 

This was merely because, when Mama intro- 
duced me to the dentist, she said proudly, ‘ This 
is my son! ” meaning me. It was only a long 
time afterwards that I worked out that she really 
meant that I was the son—and not the dentist. 

It is partly for his ability to give in this way 
what his publishers call ‘a child’s-eye view of 
a child’s world’ that Mr. Hulton’s book is 
notable. It contains also much period detail that 
will gratify readers with a taste for that sort of 
thing. More memorable even than the cook who 
drank stout through her veil, or the governess 
in her white serge ‘costume’ off to roller-skate 
at Shepherd’s Bush, is the racing North Country 
squire who, displeased by the toughness of the 
Sunday joint, seized it, went straight to the 
butcher, then presiding over his own family 
dinner, and knocked him out with it. Those 
were the days! 
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Gardening 


Vary Your 


Vegetables 


By F. H. STREETER 


HAT a pity we do not go in for a greater variety of 

vegetables generally, especially when the cry goes out 

‘Grow more food’. Take seakale, for instance, one of the 

most important and delicious of our forced vegetables. How 
many gardeners even, let alone allotment holders, grow a batch? Some 
of them do not even know what it is. A dish of seakale, with a little 
whit® sauce over it, forms a most satisfying supper dish. Seakale is 
perfectly easy to grow and manage and a supply may be cosy arranged 
from November to 
May, although for the 
aliotment holder the 
season would be from 
January to May—just 
those dull winter and 
spring months when a 
change is so greatly 
appreciated. Select an 
open, sunny position 
(it is better manured 
if you can manage it) 
and then in the last 
week of March or the 
first in April plant out 
the sets: these are 
short stumpy roots, 
something like good 
horseradish thongs 
with a crown on. 
Allow a distance of 
fifteen inches between 
the rows and twelve 
inches in the row. You 
can put them in with 
a dibber, but make 
sure the roots rest on the bottom firmly—do not hang them. Growth 
will soon start. You must keep to one crown and remove the others or 
they will be too small: always leave the strongest. Hoe the ground to 
keep down seedling weeds. In October, after the first frost, lift the entire 
crop. Buy in planting thongs; or you can raise from seed sown now. 

Another vegetable that needs attention now is asparagus. The very 
name frightens some people, but it need not, for costly asparagus beds 
are a thing of the past, and three or four rows across the plot would 
give you a wonderful return and supply you with dishes up to the 
middie of June when those first early peas are ready. Either buy the 
crowns or raise your own from seed—but that, of course, takes a bit 
longer before you can start cutting. Where you already have an estab- 
lished bed, rake off the coarse material into the alley alongside but 
do not go too deep, and leave a nice surface for the growth to push 
through. Fork the alley neat and tidy, and if we get some mild weather 
it will not be long in starting. Always cut the little, fine growth and 
use it for soup—‘ sprue ’, it is called. 

Have you ever tried to grow chillies and capsicums? They need a 
small greenhouse to raise them, but once you get them up and potted 
off singly into 60-sized pots it is plain sailing, and the best way is to 
plant them out in a frame after you have taken out the half-hardy 
annual flowers. Keep the lights closed for a while until they get hold, 
and keep the atmosphere moist: they will grow like weeds. Gradually 
give them a little air and close the lights at night—or the cloches if 
you have them. Make sure they do not get dry at the roots or attacked 
by greenfly: if they do you can easily spray with a little nicotine 
insecticide. They are red and yellow in colour; for making preserves 
they are the very thing, and they are good stuffed, too—although they 
are a bit hot! 

Try a few yellow tomatoes this year: Golden Queen. Give them the 
same treatment as the red ones. For salads, try the varieties Plum, 
Pear, Golden Nugget and Currant. 


Tomatoes at a Horticultural Society exhibition, including some of the Currant variety 


Now for the more usual run of vegetables. Try to get a succession, 
which is quite easy, instead of making one large sowing. You should 
sow only a few rows at a time. Take peas, for instance: the first 
row of Little Marvel, or whatever early sort you put in, is now nicely 
up and ready for staking—short sticks, only about two feet. Allow a 
little more than is stated on the packets and keep your sticks for all 
peas open at the top to let the light and air through. 

Next, three or four rows of early potatoes, already sprouted. For 
these you want the 
soil in good condition, 
and if you could 
manage a little pine 
peat along the rows in 
heavy soil, it would 
make all the differ- 
ence. Always open a 
narrow trench for 
them: never throw 
them in or attempt 
to plant with a dibber. 
Always handle seeds 
and tubers as living 
things because they 
are not very big and 
cannot stand rough 
treatment at any 
price. Lightly fork 
over the ground be- 
tween the rows to give 
the surface soil a good 
finish. Then another 
row of peas: these 
should go in now, and 
a second early sort— 
many people like Onward, a rare cropper, three feet. These will come 
in just as Little Marvel are finishing. There are plenty of other sorts 
to choose from: just look through any good catalogue and make your 
own choice. Now another three or four rows of Majestic potato or 
whatever sort you grow. Always remember peas and potatoes are never 
happier than when growing side by side. 

Following these, the onions should come. These, of course, should 
have been sown before the bad spell of weather when the soil went 
down like powder, but if you have not sown, make sure you get them 
in as soon as you can. Do not delay once the ground is right again; and 
remember to sow thin and shallow. Next, about three or four rows of 
parsnips, Tender and True, or Student. These like a deep-rooting 
medium—but no manure. Then, try three rows of New Red Inter- 
mediate carrots, just to help those little Short Horns which you are 
using as a vegetable dish. These Intermediate will prove wonderful for 
flavouring in the winter. Leave the next four rows for Cheltenham 
Green Top beet, still one of the best flavoured. It is plenty early enough 
to sow this next month, otherwise the beetroot may get too large 
and coarse. 

Do you like oysters? Try the vegetable oysters this year—salsify and 
scorzonera. You had better risk only one row this time in case they 
do not agree with you. Now two rows of Witloof chicory. By this 
means you have your roots together. You want no fresh manure for 
any of them, just well-worked soil. 

Why not try some Golden Plume self-blanching celery? It will 
come in September. And celeriac to follow, which will give you two 
lovely easy dishes that will flavour anything. It is best to sow a box 
of each of these now and prick them out into other boxes when you 
can handle them. They will make good plants with. plenty of roots and 
get away like wildfire when put out into their final quarters. They will 
relish a bit of manure—and never let them get dry at the root; that 
is fatal Home Service 
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The Summer Holiday 


By COUNT ALEXIS BOBRINSKOY 


OWARDS the end of May of every year, Count Andrei would 
leave St. Petersburg and travel southward to his country 
estate of Smela inthe province of Kieff, a journey which took 
some thirty-six hours by fast train. His whole family accom- 
panied him: the Countess, his wife; their two sons and two daughters; 
the governesses; Monsieur Bonnard, the French tutor; and last, but 
decidedly not least, 
Count Andrei’s own in- 
valuable | man-servant, 
the faithful Kusma. 

Kusma was a very 
important person in the 
Count’s household. A 
member of the family 
for over thirty years, he 
had become the very soul 
of efficiency and dis- 
cretion. All mundane 
matters, all the tedious, 
everyday realities of life, 
were left to his flawless 
management. It was 
Kusma who ordered the 
packing, bought the 
tickets, arranged for the 
reservations, and, just in 
case of a sudden trip 
abroad, saw to the many 
passports. Indeed, during 
the summer months, 
Kusma’s breast pocket 
fairly bulged with pass- 
ports; for though the 
Count on such occasions 
inevitably stopped at the 
best hotels, he always in- 
sisted on taking withhim ' FA 
not only his entire ; 
family but half of his immediate staff as well. One could not entrust 
one’s stomach to strange cooks, nor the beauty of one’s wife and 
daughters to inexperienced maids. Besides, the children must not neglect 
their education even in the summer holidays. It was their father’s 
intention that they should all grow up to be like himself: erudite, 
scholarly, masters of the classics and of the arts, and fluent in all of the 
main languages of Europe._ 

Long and exhausting as it was, Count Andrei enjoyed this yearly 
pilgrimage of his. Now it was the beginning of summer. Now was the 
time for relaxation’ in the country, in lovely Smela in the beautiful 
province of Kieff. Arrived at last at their destination, the party was 
met by a number of horse-drawn vehicles, including a huge van for 
the enormous load of boxes, suitcases, baskets and parcels of various 
shapes and sizes entrusted to Kusma’s supervision. 

Count Andrei’s country home, which stood about five miles from 
the railway station, was a long, one-storey building of some twenty 
rooms. Spacious and comfortable, yet simple, it was surrounded by 
terraces that led into luxuriant gardens. There is no soil in the world 
more fertile than the black soil of Kieff. Count Andrei’s grandfather 
had planted numberless acacia trees, not only in his own park, but all 
along the roads which led to his estate—an act which had saved many 
a tired wayfarer from sunstroke—and in the evening the scent from 
the thousands of clustering blooms was quite overpowering. Beyond the 
gardens were the orchards, and beyond these again spread the fields 
of wheat and sugar-beet. Strawberries, cherries, apricots, peaches, all 
grew in abundance in the acres of orchard. Every year thirty or forty 
girls from the nearby villages were engaged to help the gardeners in 
the task of fruit picking; and when the work was over, and the sun 
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down, the soft, warm wind would bring to the house not only the 
perfume of flowers and fruit, but the sweet young voices of girls, 
singing in perfect harmony the folk-songs of south Russia. Truly, after 
the long, tiring journey from St. Petersburg, Smela was a paradise. . . . 
Count Andrei would quote from his favourite Horace, as he strolled 
happily under the acacia trees. ‘ Beatus ille qui procul negotiis ut prisca 
gens mortalium paterna 
rura bubus exercet suis’: 
“Happy is the man who 
ploughs the fields of his 
ancestors, free from all 
worries ...”. 

An aesthete, a poet by 
nature, an ardent student 
of the classics, he did not 
care for organisation, 
responsibility, thé noise 
of machinery, the pre- 
occupation over money 
—all these were not for 
him. Money was always 
there in abundance for 
Count Andrei, but he 
did not care to trouble 
himself about it, either 
in its earning, or in its 
spending. Leave the 
earning to the experts 
and the spending to the 
efficient Kusma. That 
was his way... . Truth 
to tell, Count Andrei 
was a child, a patriarchal 
child. In the sphere of 


humdrum materialism 
and human - responsi- 
bility, he had never 


grown up at all. So help- 
less was he in fact in the everyday world, that he never even thought 
of washing his hands without the assistance of his faithful man-servant. 
On these occasions, Kusma would always stand behind him, drawing 
back his master’s coat-sleeves as he dipped his fingers into the bowl, 
and it would never have occurred to Count Andrei to dispense with 
this necessary service. 

There was one thing, however, over which ‘even the efficient Kusma — 
could not help him, a thing which he hated and dreaded above all 
else in the whole world, and that was the making of a decision. Every 
year, towards the close of the summer, this nightmare had to be under- 
gone, for it was the custom to spend the month of September in a resort 
of some kind, either in Russia itself or in some other country of Europe, 
and Count Andrei, as head of the household, had to determine where. 
As the days and weeks went by, in this Eden of Smela, as he strolled 
through the park, enjoying the sunsets and the flowers, or chatted 
good-humouredly to one of the peasants on the roadside, his mind 
became more and more uneasy. Already he noticed that his family were 
looking expectantly towards him; the time was getting short. The date, 
the third day of September, was one of those preordained events which 
could not be changed; it left barely a month before the return to 
St. Petersburg in the autumn. Yes, he must really begin thinking about 
the matter. Quickly he retraced his steps and entered the long music 
room of his house. First, to give himself strength, he would play a 
Beethoven Sonata, and then he would set his brains on the inevitable 
task ahead. ‘ Fugit, jam fugit, irreparabile tempus’, he murmured, as 
he struck the opening chord. 

That evening he gathered together his whole family, not only his 
own immediate one, but those of his two brothers as well, his sisters- 
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in-law, his many nephews and nieces, and all the various retainers 
concerned, and taking a long breath, he addressed them so: 

“ My dear friends, the month of August is soon coming to an end, 
and it is time to think about where we shall spend the last month 
of our summer vacation. I have been considering the matter very 
seriously and have come to the conclusion that this time we shall go 
to the Swiss Alps, to St. Moritz. Yes, yes, there is really no doubt in 
my mind about the matter at all. This is the place to which we shall 
journey this year. Ah, my children, you will love the climbing expedi- 
tions, as I did in my young days, and how you will rejoice over the 
sight of the Alpine roses that cover the mighty slopes! ... And with 
juck you might even be able to find a sprig of the noble white, velvety 
edelweiss or the dark blue gentian. But you must do a bit of climbing 
if you really want to get one. No good buying a dry bunch in a 
souvenirs shop. You must pick it on the high crag itself. That is the 
real sport. Besides, the air is wonderful on those mountain peaks, and 
you, children, need a little bracing atmosphere before you go back 
to your studies in St. Petersburg. Do you not agree, Minet?’, he 
asked turning to his wife, ‘that this year we should go to Switzer- 
land? ’. . . ‘ Certainly’, answered the Countess, for she never dreamed 
of demurring when her husband was in the midst of one of his 
decisions. ‘You are quite right, my dear. This year we should 
undoubtedly go to Switzerland ’. 

The next morning, however, Count Andrei awoke, Mis mind filled 
with misgivings over his resolution of the evening before. His head 
ached and there was an awful feeling of heaviness in the pit of his 
stomach. Supposing, after all, the month in St. Moritz should prove 
to be a failure . . . Perhaps there would be some fatal climbing 
accident, or one of the children would grow ill in the rare atmosphere. 
All day long he wandered restlessly about the house and the gardens, 
silent and troubled, and everyone avoided him for they all knew of 
old how deeply vexed was his spirit at such a time. — 

That evening, when the nephews and nieces came in again for a 
cup of tea, he cleared his throat and addressed them once more 
thus: ‘My dear ones, do you feel quite sure about our last night’s 
decision? Are you quite certain that Switzerland is the place? . . 
After all, we are Russians, and if all Russians persisted in going abroad 
every year, how could the comparatively young Caucasian health- 
resorts ever develop? Do you know, my children, that the mineral 
springs in Kislovodsk have amazingly healing properties? Besides, the 
scenery is even more beautiful than that of Switzerland and much 
more wild. Only the other day I was reading Freshfield’s fascinating 
book: The Exploration of the Caucasus: It is wonderful. What a 
plucky Englishman he was! ... He was the first man ever to reach 
the top of the Elbruz. Imagine, he knew only a few words of Russian 
and his guides over those glaciers of the hitherto unexplored mountain 
were Tartars, who could scarcely speak a syllable of it themselves . . . 
Yes, my dears, from Kislovodsk we shall be able to see that very 
ice-bound peak. I think a stay would do you a world of good. Kusma, 
what do you think? You remember we went to Kislovodsk a few 
years ago. You liked it, didn’t you? ’ 

“Yes, sir’, answered the patient Kusma, ‘I liked it very much 
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“Well, that settles it, then’, smiled Count Andrei, much encouraged 
by his servant’s words. ‘ This year we shall go to Kislovodsk. Let us 
say that this is our definite decision, eh? ’. . . All agreed, and on that 
the party broke up, and everyone went to bed. 

The next day, however, Count Andrei awoke assailed with doubts 
once more. That evening he looked quite feverish as he faced again 
the members of the three households. ‘I haye been thinking over the 
matter of the Caucasian trip ’, he said to the assembled gathering, ‘ and 
I remembered that the last time we stayed at the hotel in Kislovodsk, 
the boiler broke. It was very inconvenient indeed; you recall, my 
children, we scarcely had a hot bath all the month. No, no, on second 
thoughts I think we should go this year to St. Moritz. The hotels 
are more up to date in St. Moritz, and I think we all need a change 
from our native Russia. Are we not citizens of the world as well as 
staunch Russians? What do you think, my brothers? ’ 

And so from evening to evening the painful vacillation continued, 
until the day of departure loomed nearer and nearer. Count Andrei 
could hardly contain himself for worry. Try as he might, he could 
think of nothing else but the impending journey. First there would 
be the long day’s railway trip to the junction, Fastov. There they 
would change trains. The Baku-Vienna express stopped at Fastov, 
but oh (and Count Andrei groaned aloud at the thought), so also did 
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the train for the Caucasus. The two trains met, in fact, each going in 
opposite directions,»at the junction, Fastov. 

At last the fatal morning dawned. The family were gathered together 
in the drawing-room. The carriages were waiting. All eyes were turned 
upon Count Andrei, who, in a state bordering on nervous hysteria, 
was pacing up and down the room like a caged lion. Then softly the 
door opened, and the faithful Kusma entered. ‘ Sir, everything is in 
readiness; the luggage has been stacked upon the horse-van, but’. . . 
and then came the dreaded, inevitable aaa te “To which place 
shall I take the tickets? ” 

Count Andrei turned as pale as death and a great shudder shook 
his frame, but remembering his position as head of the household, 
he fought against his panic. ‘ Take them to...to...’. - 

Breathless, the family hung upon his words; for all from the 
Countess and the four children down to the tutors, governesses, the 
maids, the cooks, to say nothing of the manager and general factotum 
of the whole project, Kusma himself, were naturally rather interested 
in their destination. Count Andrei mopped his brow. ‘ Take them to 
Fastov’, he concluded desperately. ‘Take them to the junction; there 
we shall see’. 

A sigh of disappointment arose from the gathered throng; but 
there was nothing to be done except to climb one and all into the 
various vehicles, and hope for the best. Count Andrei gave his hand 
to his Countess, and lifting her into the leading carriage, settled him- 
self beside her. The momentary relief from the responsibility of a 
decision had brought the colour back to his cheeks. With a new-found 
self-assurance he smiled and waved goodbye to his brothers and their 
families on the doorstep. The coachman cracked his whip; the horses 
trotted briskly toward the gates. ‘O navis, referent in mare te novi 
fluctus ’—‘ Oh, ship, again the current drives thee out into the sea’— 
quoted Count Andrei from Horace, as the procession drove out of 
sight—Third Programme 


At Covent Garden 


You are the luxury flower we cannot afford, 
Yet without which the occasion 

, Will not seem half so elegant, 
And the manceuvring for tickets to be there 
Not worth one half the trouble. 


For in the end the evening disappoints, 
Seeing we know the music and the gestures 
Of this particular piece too well, 

And may prefer to contemplate your bloom 
That still is fresh though the delicate sit © 
Discomforted as stonebreakers 

By the levelling Summer heat; 


Still fresh because a child 
Lost in an interrupted Spring 
Weeps in the centre of the flower. 
I. R. ORTON © 


The Critic 


Salute the critic: crossed by singing-birds, 
A costive writer, dwelling on his words, 
The pheenix of our island certainly, 
For who ascends so many times as he 
From his burnt shadow, with no feather shed, 
When we had thought his last word had been said? 
The extensive arguer still guides the race 
To save a guinea, and perhaps his face, 
Enjoying, though he lacks the gift of song, 
The company of every thought that’s wrong. 
The lively cuckoo, crowning what he wrote, 
Returns that payment with his double note, 
But pedant rooks will win him to their cause 
By forming noisy schools with hurried laws. 
He lags behind no movement in the land, 
But judges all things by the second-hand, 
And still, whatever sentiments accrue, 
His needle points to the reverse of true. 
VERNON WATKINS 
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They Are 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


WO middle class women were talking at half past eleven in 
the morning in the empty bar of a suburban public house in 
a decaying district. It was a thundery and smoky morning 
_ in the summer when the traffic fumes do not rise from the 


_ street. 


“Please, Frederick’, said Mrs. Forster, a rentier who spoke in a 
small scented Edwardian voice. ‘Two more aie gifis. What were 


you saying, Margaret? ” 


‘The heat last night, Jill. I tossed aad I turned. I couldn’t sleep— 
and when I can’t sleep I scratch’, said Margaret, in her wronged 
voice. She was a barmaid and this was her day off. 

Mrs. Forster drank and nodded. 

‘I think’, said Margaret, ‘I mean I don’t mean anything rude, 
but I had a flea ’. 

Mrs. Forster put her grey head a little on one side and nodded 


again graciously under a flowered hat like royalty. 


“A flea, dear? ’ she said fondly. 

Margaret’s square mouth buckled after her next drink and her eyes 
seemed to be clambering frantically, like a pair of blatant prisoners 
behind her heavy glasses. Envy, wrong, accusation, were her life. 
Her black hair looked as though it had once belonged to an employer. - 

“I mean’, she began to shout against her will, and Frederick, the 
elderly barman, moved away from her. “I mean I wouldn’t have 
mentioned it if you hadn’t mentioned it’ 

Mrs. Forster raised her beautiful arms doubtfully and touched her 
grey hair at the back and she smiled again. 

‘I mean when you mentioned when you had one yesterday you 
said’, said Margaret. 

‘Oh’, said Mrs. Forster, too polite to differ. 

‘Yes, dear, don’t you remember, we were in here—I mean Frederick! 
Were we in here yesterday morning, Frederick, Mrs. Forster and 
Mem noe. 

Frederick stood upright, handsome, old and. stapid., 

“He’s deaf, the fool, that’s why he left the stage’, Margaret said 
glaring at him, knowing that he heard. ‘Jill, yesterday. Try and 
remember. You came in for a Guinness. I was having a small port, I 
mean, or were you on gin?’ 

‘Oh gin’ , said Mrs. Forster in her shocked, soft, distinguished way, 
recognising a word. 

“That was it, then’, said Margaret, shaking an iron chin up and 
down four times. ‘ It might have hopped ’. 

‘ Hopped ’, nodded Mrs. Forster pleasantly. 

“I mean, fleas hop, I don’t mean anything nasty ’, Margaret spread 
her hard, long, bare arms and knocked her glass. ‘ Distances ’, she said. 
‘From one place to another place. A flea travels. From here, at this 
end of the bar. I don’ t say to the end, but along or across, I mean it 
could’. 
~ *Yes’, said Mrs. Forster with agreeable interest. 

“Or from a person. I mean, a flea might jump on you—or on me, 
it might jump from someone else, and then off that person, it depends 
if they are with someone. It might come off a bus or a tram’. 
Margaret’s long arms described these movements and then she brought 
them back to her lap. ‘ It was a large one’, she said, ‘a brute’. 

“Oh, large? ’ said Mrs. Forster sympathetically. 

‘I mean it must have been large, I could tell by the bites, I know 
a small flea, I mean we all do—don’t mind my mentioning it—I had big 
bites all up my leg’, said Margaret stretching out a long strong 
leg. Seeing no bites there, she pulled her tight serge skirt up with 


-annoyance over her knee and up her thigh until, halted by the sight 


of her suspender, she looked angrily at Frederick and furtively at 
Mrs. Forster and pulled her skirt down and held it down. 

‘Big as pennies, horrible pink lumps, red, Jill’, argued Margaret. 
“I couldn’t sleep. Scratching doesn’t make it any better. It wasn’t 
a London flea, that } know, Jill. I know a London flea, I mean you 
know a London flea, an ordinary one, small beastly things I hate them, 


but this must have been some great black foreign brute. Indian! 
Frederick! You’ve seen one of those things? ’ 

Frederick went with a small business of finger-flicking to the curtains 
at the back of the bar, peeped through as if for his cue. All bars were 
empty. 

“ Never ’, he said contemptuously when he came back, and turning his 
back on the ladies, hummed at the shelves of bottles. 

“It’s easy ’, Margaret began to shout once more, swallowing her gin, 
shouting at her legs which kept slipping off the bar of the stool and 
enraged her by jerking her body, ‘I mean, for them to travel. They 
get on ships. I mean those ships have been in the tropics, I don’t 
say India necessarily, it might be,in Egypt or Jamaica, a flea could 
hop off a native on to some sailor in the docks’. 

“You mean, dear, it-came up from the docks by bus’, said Mrs. 
Forster. ‘ You caught it on a bus? ” 

“No, Jill’, said Margaret. ‘I mean some sailor brought it up’. 

* Sailor’, murmured Mrs. Forster going pale. 

“Ted’, said Margaret, accusing. ‘From Calcutta. Ted could have 
brought it off his ship ’. 

Mrs. Forster’s head became fixed and still. She gazed mistily at 
Margaret and swayed. She finished her drink and steadied herself 
by looking into the bottom of the glass and waited for two more 
drops to come. Then she raised her small chin and trembled. She held 
a cigarette at the end of her thumb and her finger as if it were a 
stick of crayon and she were writing a message in blue smoke on the 
air. Her eyes closed sleepily, her lips sucked, pouted and two tears 
rolled down her cheeks. She opened her large handbag and from the 
mess of letters, bills, money, keys, purses and powder inside, she took 
a small handkerchief and dabbed her eyes. 

“Ah!” said Margaret, trying to get her arm to Mrs. Forster, but 
failing to reach her because her foot slipped on the rail again, so that 
she kicked herself. ‘Ah, Jill! I only mentioned it, I didn’t mean 
anything, I mean when you said you had one, I said to myself, “ That’s 
it, it’s an Indian. Ted’s brought it out of the ship’s hold”. I didn’t 
mean to bring up Ted, Jill. There’s nothing funny about it, sailors do’. 

Mrs. Forster’s cheeks and neck fattened amorously as she mewed and 
quietly cried and held her handkerchief tight. 

‘Here’, said Margaret mastering her. ‘ Chin-chin, Jill, drink up, it 
will do you good. Don’t cry. Here, you’ve finished it. Frederick, two 
more’, she said sliding towards Mrs. Forster and resting one breast 
on the bar. 

Mrs. Forster straightened herself with dignity and stopped crying. 

‘He broke my heart’, said Mrs. Forster panting. ‘I always found 
one in the bed after his leave was over’. 

‘He couldn’t help it’, said Margaret. 

‘Oh no’, said Mrs. Forster. 

“It’s the life sailors live ’, said Margaret. ‘ And don’t you forget, are 
you listening, Jill? Listen to me. Look at me and listen. You’re among 
friends, Jill. He’s gone, Jill, like you might say, out of your life’. 

‘Yes’, said Mrs. Forster nodding again, repeating a lesson. ‘ Out 
of my life ’. 

“And good riddance, too, Jill’. 

‘Riddance ’, murmured Mrs. Forster. 

‘Jill’, shouted Margaret. ‘ You’ve got a warm: heart, that’s what it 
is, as warm as Venus. I could never marry again after what I’ve been 
through, not whatever you paid me, not however much money it was 
you gave me, but you’re not like me, your heart is too warm. You're 
too trusting ’. 

‘ Trusting ’, Mrs. Forster repeated softly, squeezing her eyelids. 

*T tell you what it was’ » Margaret said. ‘ You were in love, Jill’, 
said Margaret, greedy in the mouth. ‘ Can you hear me?’ 

SYes, dear. 

‘That’s what I said. It was:love. You loved him and you married 
him’. 

Margaret pulled herself up the bar and sat upright, looking with 
surprise at the breast that had rested there. She looked at her glass, 
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she looked at Mrs. Forster’s; she picked up the glass and put it down.. 


‘It was a beautiful dream, Jill, you had your beautiful dream and 
I say this from the bottom of my heart, I hope you will have a beautiful 
memory ’. 

‘Two months’, sighed Mrs. Forster and her eyes opened amorously 
in a grey glister and then sleepily half closed. 

‘But now, Jill, it’s over. You’ve woke up, woken up. I mean, you’re 
seeing things as they are’ 

The silence seemed to ~ the two ladies to stand in a lump between 
them. Margaret looked down into her empty glass again. Frederick 
lit a cigarette he had made and his powdered face split up into 
twitches as he took the first draw and then put the cigarette-economic- 
ally on the counter. He went through his repertory of small coughs 
and then, raising his statesman-like head, he listened to the traffic 
passing and hummed. 

Mrs. Forster let her expensive fur slip back from her fine shoulders 
and looked at the rings on her small hands. 

‘TI loved him, Margaret’, she said. ‘I really did love him’. 

‘We know you loved him. I mean, it was love’, said Margaret. 
‘It’s nothing to do with the age you are. Life’s never over. It was 


- love. You’re a terrible woman, Jill’. 


“Oh, Margaret’, said Mrs. Forster with a discreet glee. ‘I know 
Iam’. 

“He was your fourth ’, said Margaret. 

“Don’t, Margaret’, giggled Mrs. Forster. 

‘No, no, I’m not criticising. I never criticise. Live and let live. It 
wasn’t a fancy, Jill, you loved him with all your heart’. 

Jill raised her chin in a ladylike way. 

‘But I won’t be hit’, she whispered, ‘ At my age I allow no one 
to strike me. I am fifty-seven, Margaret, I’m not a girl’. 

‘ That’s what we all said’, said. Margaret. ‘ You were headstrong ’. 

“Oh, Margaret! ’ said Mrs. Forster delighted. 

“Oh yes, yes you wouldn’t listen, not you. You wouldn’t listen to 
me. I brought him up to the Chequers, or was it the Westmoreland— 
no, it was the George—and I thought to myself I know your type, 
young man—you see Jill P’ve had experience—out for what he could 
get, well honest didn’t I tell you? ” 

“His face was very brown’. 

“Brown! Would you believe me? No, you wouldn’t. I can see 
him. He came up here the night of the dance. He took his coat off. 
Well, we all sweat’. 

‘But’, sighed Mrs. Forster. ‘ He had white arms’. 

“Couldn’t keep his hands to himself. “ Put it away, pack it up”, I 
said. He didn’t care. He was after Mrs. Kleb and she went potty on 
him till Mrs. Sinclair came, and then that Mr. Baum interfered. That 
sort lives for trouble. All of them mad on him—lI bet Frederick could 
tell a tale, but he won’t. Trust Frederick’, she said with a look of 
hate at the barman, ‘ upstairs in the billiard room, I shan’t forget it. 
Torpedoed twice, he said. I mean Ted said: he torpedoed: one or 
two. What happened to him that night? ” 

‘Someone made him comfortable, I am sure’, said Mrs. Forster 
always anxious about lonely strangers. 

“And you were quite rude with me, Jill, I don’t mean rude, you 
couldn’t be rude, it isn’t in you, but we almost came to words ...’. 

“What did you say, Margaret? ’ said Mrs. Forster from a dream. 

“I said at your age, fifty-seven, I said, you can’t marry a boy of 
twenty-six ” 

Mrs. Forster sighed. 

‘Frederick. Freddy, dear. Two more’, said Mrs. Forster. 

Margaret took her glass and while she was finishing it, Frederick 
held his hand out for it insultingly rubbing his fingers. 

“Ha!” said Margaret blowing out her breath as the gin burned 
her. “You bowled over him, I mean you bowled him over, a boy of 
twenty-six. Sailors are scamps’. 

‘Not’, said Mrs. Forster reaching to trim the back of her hair 
again and upping her flowered hat forward on her forehead and 
austerely letting it remain like that. ‘ Not’ ’ she said getting stuck at 
the word. 

“Not what? ’ said Margaret. ‘Not a scamp? I say he was, I 
the time, I still say it, a rotten little scamp ’. 

‘Not’, said Mrs. Forster. 

“A scamp ’, said Margaret. 

Bee Not with a belt’, said Mrs. Forster. ‘I will not be hit with 
a belt’. 


said at 
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* My husband’, began Margaret. ; : 

‘TI will not, Margaret’, said Mrs. Forster. ‘ eee Never. Never 
with a belt. Not hit, struck ’ , Mrs. Forster said, defying Margaret. y 

“It was a plot, you could see it a mile off, it would make you laugh, 
a lousy rotten plot’, Margaret let fly, swallowing her drink. “He was 
after your house and your money. If he wasn’t what did he want to 
get his mother in for, a big three storey house like ee in, a fine 
residential position; just what he’d like, a little rat like that . 

Mrs. Forster began a long laugh to herself. 

“My grandfather ’, she giggled. 

‘What?’ said Margaret. 

“Owns the house. Not owns. Owned, I say, the neinee, 
Forster tapping the bar. 

‘Frederick’, said Mrs. Forster. ‘ Did my eh aPather own the 
house? ’ 

‘Uh?’ said Frederick, giving his cuff links a shake, ‘ Which house? ’ 

‘ My house over there’, said Mrs. Forster pointing to the door. 

‘I know he owned the house, dear’, Margaret said, ‘ Frederick 
knows ’. 

‘Let me ask Frederick’, said Mrs. Forster. “Frederick, you knew 
my grandfather ’. 

‘Uh? ’ said Frederick, leaning to listen. 

‘He’s as deaf as a wall’, Margaret said. 

Frederick walked away to the curtain at the back of the bar and 
peeped through it delicately. Nervously he came back, glancing at.his 
handsome face in the mirror; he chose an expression of stupidity and 
disdain but he spoke-with a quiet rage. 

‘I remember this street’, he raged, ‘when you could hardly get 


said Mrs. 


_ across it for the carriages and the footmen and maids in their lace 


caps and aprons. You never saw a lady in a place like this’. 

He turned his back on them and walked again secretively to the 
curtain, peeped again, and came back stiffly on feet skewed sideways 
by. the gravity of the gout and put the tips of his old well-manicured 
fingers on the bar for them to admire. 

“Now ’, he said, giving a socially shocked glance over the windows 
that more still half-boarded after the bombing, ‘ all tenements, flats, 
rooms, walls falling down, balconies dropping off, bombed out and 
rotting’, he said. He sneered at Margaret. ‘Not the same people. 
Slums. Riff raff now. Mrs. Forster’s father was the last of the old 
school ’. 

“ My grandfather ’, said Mrs. Forster. 

“He was.a gentleman ’, said Frederick. 

Frederick walked to the curtains, 

“Horrible ’, he muttered loudly, timing his exit. _ 

There was a silence until he came back. The two women looked 
at the enormous empty public house, with its high cracked and dirty 
ceilings, its dusty walls unpainted for twenty years. Its top floor had 
been on fire. Its windows had gone, three or four times. 

Frederick mopped up scornfully between the glasses of gin on the 
counter. 

‘ That’s what I mean’, said Margaret, her tongue swelling up, her 
mouth side-slipping. ‘If you’d given the key to his mother, where 
would you have been? They’d have shut you out of your own house and 
what’s the good of the police. All the scum have come to the top since 
the war. You were too innocent and we saved you, Jill, well I mean if 
we hadn’t all got together, the whole crowd, where were you? He was 
going to get into the house and then, one night when you’d been over 
at the George or the Chequers or over here and you’d had one or 
EWwORene te 

jill looked proudly and fondly at her glass, crinkling her childish 
eyes. 

“Oh’, said Jill in a little naughty-faced protest. 

“I mean I don’t mean plastered’, said Margaret, bewildered by the 
sound of her own voice and moving out her hand to bring it back. 

“Not stinking, Jill, excuse me. I mean we sometimes haye two or 
three. Don’t we? ’ Margaret appealed to the barman. 

“Uh? ’ said Frederick coldly. ‘ Where was this? ’ y 

‘Oh don’t be stupid’, said Margaret turning round suddenly and 
knocking her glass over which Frederick delicately picked up and 
took away. ‘ What was I saying, Jill? ” 

A beautiful still smile, like a butterfly opening on an old flower, 
came on to Mrs. Forster’s face. 

* Margaret ’, she confided, ‘ I don’t know’. 

‘I know’, said. Margaret, waving her heavy bare arm. ‘ You’d 


: 
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have been signing papers. He’d have stripped you. He might have 


murdered you like that case last Sunday in the papers. A well-to-do 
woman like you. The common little rat. Bringing his fleas ’. 

“He—was—not—common’, said Mrs. Forster sitting upright 
suddenly and her hat fell over her nose giving her an appearance of 
dashing distinction. 

“He was off a ship ’, said Margaret. 

“He was an officer’. 

‘He said he was an officer’, said Margaret, struggling with her 
corsets. 

Mrs. Forster got down from her stool and held with one hand to the 
bar. She laughed quietly. 

‘He...’ she began. : 

“What? ’ said Margaret. 

“T shan’t tell you’, said Mrs. Forster. “Come here ’. 

Margaret leaned towards her. 

“No come here, stand here ’, said Mrs. Forster. 

Margaret stood up, also holding to the bar and Mrs. Forster put 
her hands to Margaret’s neck and pulled her head down and began 
to laugh in Margaret’s ear. She was whispering. 

“What? ’ shouted Margaret. ‘I can’t hear. What is it? ’ 

Mrs. Forster laughed with a roar in Margaret’s ear. 

“He—he—was a man, Margaret’, she whispered. She pushed her 


_ away. 


“You know what I mean, Margaret’, she said in a stern clear voice. 
“You do, don’t you? Come here again, I’ll tell you’. 

“JT heard you’. 

“No, come here again, closer. I'll tell you. Where are you? ” 

Mrs. Forster whispered again and then drew back. 

“A man’, she said boldly. 

“And you’re a woman, Jill’. 

“A man!’ said Mrs. Forster. ‘ Everything, Margaret. You know— 
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everything. But not with a belt. I won’t be struck ’. Mrs. Forster reached 
for her glass. 

“Vive la France! ’ she said holding up her glass, drank and banged 
it down. ‘ Well, I threw him out’. 

A lament broke from Margaret. She had suddenly remembered 
one of her husbands. She had had two. 

“He went off to his work and I was waiting for him at six. He didn’t 
come back. I’d no money in the house, that was seventeen years ago 
and Gloria was two and he never even wrote. I went through his 
pockets and gave his coats a shake, wedding rings poured out of them. 
What do you get for it? Your own daughter won’t speak to ‘you, 
ashamed to bring her friends to the house. You’re always drunk she 
says. To her own mother. Drunk! ’ said Margaret. ‘I might have one or 
perhaps two. What does a girl like that know! ’ 

With a soft, quick crumpling, a soft thump and a long sigh, Mrs. 
Forster went to the floor and full length lay there with a beautiful 
smile on her face and a fierce noise of pleasure came from her 
white face. Her hat rolled off, her bag fell down, open and spilling 
with a loud noise. 

‘Eh’, said Frederick coming round from behind the counter. 

“Passed out, again. Get her up, get her up quick’, said Margaret. 
“Her bag, her money ’. 

“Lift her on the side’, she said. ‘I will take her legs’. 

They carried Mrs. Forster to the broken leather settee and laid her 
down there. ‘ Here’s her bag’. Margaret wrangled. ‘ It’s all there ’. 

“And the one in your hand’, said Frederick looking at the pound 
note in Margaret’s hand. 

And then the crowd came in: Mrs. Klebs, Mrs. Sinclair, Mr. Baum, 
the one they called Pudding who had fallen down the area at Christmas, 
and a lot more. 

“What’s this? ’ they said. “ Not again? Frederick, what’s this? ’ 

“Ladies ’, said Frederick in a temper, ‘ talking about love’. 


the United States 


(continued from page 578) 


operating with the American mine chiefs or the dock workers jointly 
sponsoring investigations with the United States Lines. 

Quantitatively, there is a good deal of research under way in 
America on these problems. Different problems are being examined at 
the University of Michigan (where the projects are supported by several 
large factories and by the U.S. Office of Naval Research), at the 
Harvard Business School, at the Cornell School of Industrial and 
Labour Relations, at Yale, California, etc. Also, some of the general 
studies on Human Relations have had results which are clearly 
applicable in this field of labour relations. Alexander Leighton, author 
of The Governing of Men, says that our problem is not only that so 
little is known but that to a large extent what is known is not used. 
Leighton, incidentally, is now head of the Cornell School of Indus- 
trial Relations. But his remark just quoted is applicable also to race 
relations. I have already mentioned the seventy-four projects in this 
specialism which are reported by members of the American Sociological 
Society. Bear in mind, however, that the problems of race relations are 
not entirely the province of the sociologist. There are the psychological 
dimensions of prejudice, and these have been recently much studied. 

There are so many prejudices in the United States—against Negroes, 
Jews, Japanese-Americans, Chinese-Americans, Portuguese, Mexicans, 
and so on. But recent investigations by psychologists seem to show that 
actually prejudice is generalised. And intolerance seems to be neither 
purely social nor purely psychological in origin. It is associated with 
downward social mobility and also with subjective feelings of depriva- 
tion. There are definite psychological ‘ advantages’ in looking down on 
‘inferior’ groups. There is a difference between prejudice and discrimi- 
nation. People often argue that ‘ you can’t legislate against prejudice ’. 
But the evidence is that the prejudiced person is impressed by legal re- 
straints against discrimination. Recent studies have made this clear, and 
in consequence there are today many projects in the United States which 
are beginning to apply:the results of research. I am thinking of the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, of the different State Commis- 
sions against discrimination of bi-racial housing projects, and so on. 

Here is the interesting thing for sociology. The ‘ sociological research’ 


in this field of race relations is not entirely sociological. As Odum puts 
it, it “is set within the framework of the larger societal situation with 
moral directives and political perspective more than within the frame- 
work of sociological theory and social research’. The important thing 
to note is that sociologist-scientists are so strongly conditioned by their 
environments that they are definitely influenced in this field by non- 
sociological considerations also. Many academic researchers are inter- 
ested in these practical applications. This is good; but this is also the 
reason for sociology often being confused with ‘ social betterment’ pro- 
grammes. Yet science is not ‘social work’. This tendency to confuse 
sociology with social betterment has dangers. The sociologist is supposed 
to study society impartially—to find out or to theorise about what 
‘ makes the wheels go round ’. He should make his good, sound theories 
immediately available to social workers for application. But applied 
science is not pure science, in sociology any more than in other fields. 

There is always a danger, then, if the motive for making sociological 
investigations is anything other than the desire for truth. And the facts 
are that there is too little ‘pure’ sociological research in the United 
States. Support is not given in some fields because of the very nature 
of American society. The American credo is not a simple straightforward 
thing. We, in-our technological society where the products of science 
are everywhere, are convinced that we need science. But we have always 
been convinced that “science has no right to interfere with business 
and our other fundamental institutions’. Some,of our sociologists are 
disturbed about the essential sterility, because of this reason, of much 
that passes for research today. Sociology is not atomic physics. Its 
findings, though perhaps as revolutionary as the findings of physics, 
cannot be put into effect without the support of people in general. But 
whereas only physicists are experts in atomic physics, everyone thinks 
himself to be an expert in human relations. Many sponsors of research 
seem, even in the very selection of problems, to hint at the ‘ desirable ’ 
results. When we consider all these things, it should not surprise us too 
much to hear the lament of the American Professor Harry Elmer Barnes 
about the tendency of sociologists to be sheep rather than shepherds. 

—From a talk in the Third Programme 
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Government Publications 


Our Men in Korea 
BY 


ERIC LINKLATER 


The first official account of the 
part played by British Common- 
wealth troops in the Korean 
campaign. 45 pages of photo- 
graphs and 9 maps. 

2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 
Limited bound edition 


5s. Od. (5s. 3d.) 


The School Library 


An approach to the problem of 
teaching the use and enjoyment 
of booksy with notes on the 
essentials of .a good school 
library. (Illustrated). (Ministry 
of Education Pamphlet No. 21). 

2s. Od. (2s. 14d.) 


Post Office 1951 


Special articles on many aspects 
of Post Office work with an 
account of the Department’s 
activities in 1950-51. 

(Illustrated). 3s. Od. (3s, 3d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box 569, London S.E.1, and Sale 

Offices in London, Edinburgh, 

Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, 

Bristol and Belfast or through any 
bookseller. 


SECULAR LYRICS OF THE. 
XIVth AND XVth CENTURIES 
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Robert Ross: Friend of Friends 


Edited by Margery Ross. Cape. 30s. 
AFTER ROBERT ROSS’ DEATH Arnold Bennett 
remarked that he had been one of the most 
indirectly creative men he had ever known. Such 
men seldom get their due except behind the 
scenes and among the intimates who know their 
worth. In this Ross was no exception and the 
relationship in his life which did him most 
honour, his friendship with Wilde and his long 
labour, after Wilde’s death, as executor and 
administrator of his estate, to pay off his 
creditors and restore his reputation as a writer 
and dramatist, exposed him to the mud-throwing 
of an ignorant public. If Lord Alfred Douglas 
was Wilde’s dark shadow, Ross was certainly 
his good angel, and the burdefi which he quietly 
bore may well have made him an old man before 
his time, as his friend Charles Ricketts believed. 
Yet no man could have been more self-effacing 
in what he did. Speaking at the dinner given in 
his honour in 1908 by friends who. wished to 
show their high regard for him and appreciation 


of his untiring loyalty in the service of his dead 


friend, he quoted some words of an eighteenth- 
century poet, 
I hate the man who builds his name 
_ On ruins of another’s fame. 

That was the last thing which he would have 
wished to do. But though he lives in this collec- 
tion of letters by the charm and kindliness of his 
own personality seen through the eyes. of many 
correspondents and in some letters and reviews 
of his own, its greatest interest lies in those 
which concern Wilde, in his own account, for 
example, of Wilde’s. last years and death or in 
the series of letters from such diverse people as 
W. T. Stead, Cunninghame Graham, Father 
Stanton, Kropotkin and Bernard Shaw, to whom 
Ross sent copies of the first edition of De 
Profundis. Among the best of these was a letter 
from William Rothenstein who recognised that it 
would have been false in Wilde ‘to have. pre- 
tended to care for anything less real to him 
than false emotions were’ and welcomed beneath 
the surface of the book ‘a sound concrete basis 
of his old sympathetic wit, cheating parsons and 
spinsters and other serious camel of what they 
thought was going to prove their lawful prey’. 
But Ross had talents and a career of his own 
independent of Wilde. As director of the Carfax 
Gallery, art critic of the Morning Post, and 
adviser to several Art Galleries, he employed his 
discriminating taste, his learning and aesthetic 
perception to the benefit of both artists and the 
public. And as the articles which he collected in 
his book, Masques and Phases, show, he had 
qualities of satirical humour and whimsical 
extravagance akin in some ways to those of his 
friend Max Beerbohm. 

Miss Margery Ross has chosen almost entirely 
letters that have a literary and artistic interest, 
leaving out those of a more personal nature. But 
so gifted a circle of correspondents could not 
help writing personal letters, and although many 
of them contain only gossip from the world of 
art and letters between 1890 and 1918, they 
light up this world from inside, at times 
comically as in Sir William Richmond’s fuming 
comments on Roger Fry’s Post-Impressionist 
Exhibition. Ross’ genius for helpful friendship 
never flagged and towards the end we find him 
winning the affection of Georgian poets and 
stimulating the anti-war verse of Siegfried 
Sassoon. ‘ You are’, wrote Somerset Maugham 
‘many years before, ‘a perfect dear’. That clearly 
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was the opinion of all who knew him and 
admired his kindly shrewdness, his tact and 
civilised understanding. 


Public Relations and American 
Democracy. By J. A. R. Pimlott. 
Oxford. 25s. 


‘Public relations’ as a specific branch of admin- 
istration, in public affairs and in business, has 
achieved a wider extension and more general 
recognition in the United States than anywhere; 
and it is appropriate that this book, though 
written by an Englishman, should be based on 
a study of American conditions. ‘ Public rela- 
tions’ is only in part something new. In part 
it is merely the new name for something long 
known as ‘publicity’, and earlier and more 
vulgarly as ‘ advertising’. Mr. Pimlott, with the 
realistic addiction to detail which characterises 
his study, notes that ‘in 1935 there were still 
only ten public relations counsellors in the New 
York telephone directory as compared with 76 
“ publicity service bureaus” ’. By 1948 ‘there 
were 336 entries under public relations and 232 
under publicity ’, while ‘ press agents’ survived 
“only as a lingering vestige from the past’. 
Clearly it was the name-plates that had changed 
rather than the individuals or the functions they 
performed. 

Two developments have, however, served to 
alter the character, of ‘public relations’ and 
enhance their importance in the two past 
decades. The first was the discovery that the 
same organ which interpreted and proclaimed to 
the public the point of view of the administra- 
tion which it served might easily be adapted to 
the converse, but cognate, function of ascertain- 
ing and interpreting to the administration the 
point of view of the public. ‘Consumer 
research’ could thus be broadened out into a 
more far-reaching study of what the public 
wanted (or what it could be induced to put up 
with), and a more perfect equation established 
between administration policies and public re- 
quirements. Incidentally, this made it possible 
for practitioners of public relations to invest 
their ‘ profession’ with a fiew aura of moral 
approval. Mr. Pimlott quotes a distinguished 
American writer who defines ‘the art of public 
relations’ as ‘the facility with which a business 
deliberately and unselfishly lets the greater public 
interest mould and guide every phase of its 
activity—an operating philosophy which earns a 
right to serve the public and contribute to the 
social and economic welfare’. In justice to Mr. 
Pimlott it should be added that this quotation 
occurs in a chapter headed ‘ “ Philosophy ” or 
“Mumbo Jumbo”?’ The two terms are per- 
haps not intended to be mutually exclusive. 

The second change has been the development 
of public relations as an adjunct, not merely of 
business administration, but of government de- 
partments; indeed, it is in this sense that the term 
and the institution have become most familiar 
in this country. A few fanatics apart, everyone 
now recognises that, in many government de- 
partments that. are in close touch with the 
public, the public relations officer performs a 
valuable and indispensable role; and that role 
naturally comes to include the task, not only of 
explaining what the department wants, but of 
ascertaining what the public wants. So far, so 
good: But the process has implications which 


* easily account for the constant suspicion which 


the institution of public relations, as applied to 
official life, awakens in the breasts of American 
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Congressmen and Members of the House of 
Commons. : 

It is notorious that the radio, by giving to 
ministers, and especially to Prime Minister and 
President, the facility of direct access to the 
public, has enormously strengthenedthe exe- 
cutive and thus relatively weakened the position 
of Parliament and Congress. Public relations 
officers attached to the administration and 
maintaining a direct contact with the public 
quite independent’ of representative institutions 
are another disquieting phenomenon. It is bad 
enough when the traffic is only one-way; but, 
when ‘ Cooper’s snoopers’ begin to tell govern- 
ment departments what the electors want, and 
claim to do it far, more precisely and scientifi- 
cally than any voting process, the inroad on the 
prerogatives of the elected representative is only 
too apparent. ‘Public relations’ is, in fact, not 
only a new institution, but one of the new 
problems thrown up by our contemporary mass 
democracy. Mr. Pimlott has done a useful job 
in collecting and presenting the salient facts 
about its development in the United States. 


Schumann: a Symposium 
Edited by Gerald Abraham. 
Oxford. 21s. 


Had Schumann died in his thirties, say at 
Mozart’s age and Purcell’s, after completing the 
Pianoforte Concerto, how the biographers would 
have deplored the cutting-off of genius in its 
prime! He survived for ten years more to pro- 
vide the melancholy spectacle of the decay of a 
true poet, who had exhausted his youthful stock 
of ideas and lacked the intellectual stamina to 
invent new and more mature ones. This sad 
story runs through each of the essays collected 
in this book. Another aspect of the same theme 
is Schumann’s innate lack of constructive power 
in handling the larger musical forms. The two 
aspects are neatly run together in Mr. 
Dickinson’s summing-up of the chamber music: 
These ten full-scale chamber works show a 
certain struggle for developed expression and for 
one listener a notable lack of progress after the 

Quintet, but they fill the respective repertoires 

with music of definite stature and reasonably 

characteristic style. 
Lukewarm praise, indeed! And this tepid 
enthusiasm, these marked reservations, reappear 
more or less in all the essays in the book, 

Yet the critics assembled by Professor 
Abraham to discuss the various aspects of 
Schumann’s music, deal gently with his faults. 
Even Mr. Dickinson, swishing a pedagogic cane, 
forbears to bring it down on his subject’s 
knuckles. For Schumann’s music has, besides its 
original poetic invention, charm—a charm which 
wins affection and disarms criticism, already 
blunted by pity for the unhappy end of this 
most blameless of men. 

The symposium follows the plan of Professor 
Abraham’s previous volumes on _ Schubert, 
Tchaikovsky, Grieg, and Sibelius. A number of 
able writers examine in detail the whole of the 
composer’s output in pianoforte music, song, 
symphony and so on. The obvious disadvantage 
of this procedure is that the reader is not given 
the unified picture of the composer’s whole 
achievement, which can only be painted by a 
single hand. However, Schumann’s habit of con- 
centrating upon one form of composition after 
another, so that his output falls into more or 
less separate compartments, makes him more 
susceptible to this treatment than mest. 
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In the event we do get, from Mrs. Dale 
and Dr. Carner for example, first-rate chapters 
on the pianoforte and orchestral music written 
with the inside knowledge of experts in these 
spheres. In the same class is the sensitive chap- 
ter on the songs by Mr. Martin Cooper, who 
combines a just appreciation of the music with’a 
rare literary judgment in his discussion of the 
poems. One may remark, perhaps, that though 
his definition of inmnig fits Schumann’s use of the 
word, it should not be transferred by the unwary 
reader to Beethoven, for whom it implied a 
devout withdrawal into the inmost sanctuary of 
his soul. 

Mrs. Dale and Mr. Cooper ought to be heavily 
handicapped in the Critical Stakes, for they ride 
the best and favourite horses. So one must not 
omit a helpful cheer to Mr. Horton, to whom it 
fell to write of the choral music, to Mr. Maurice 
Lindsay, who deals with the small, but quali- 
tatively higher, output of concerted works. and 
to the Editor, who gallantly undertook to 
champion Schumann’s dramatic music, which 
he persuades one to view with a more favourable 
eye than a recent broadcast of ‘Genoveva’ had 
suggested as possible. : 

The book has'a special claim to importance in 
that it incorporates a large amount of new 
material, especially in the form of Schumann’s 
sketches, not hitherto published in Eng'and. 
Unfortunately the brief biographical chapter by 
Dr. Willy Reich is wholly devoted to extracts 
from letters and other documents, which are 
similarly new, but do not materially alter what 
we already know about Schumann. The ordinary 
purchaser of the bock may well complain that 
these ten pages do not amount to a reasonably 
comprehensive study of the man. It is a pity, 
too, that there is no evaluation of Schumann’s 
contribution to criticism. There is an ample 
apparatus criticus and the many musical illus- 
trations are (thank goodness!) printed in their 


context instead of being tucked away at the — 


end of the book, as in previous. volumes of 
this series. 


The Apple and the Spectroscope 
By T. R. Henn. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


A book of this kind always raises the question™ 
whether the form and style imposed by the 
requirements of a lecture-course are really 
identical with those which are appropriate to 
the same theme in book form. The Apple and 
the Spectroscope is a set of ‘lectures on poetry 
designed (in the main) for science students’. 
Its particular virtue is in the kind of approach 
to its themé which the needs of its specialised 
audience imposed, The scientist who turns his 
attention to poetry is bound by his mental habits 
to demand the kind of definition which the poet 
knows cannot be given. Nevertheless, the ques- 
tion ‘ What is poetry?’ can always be usefully 
asked if it elicits a closer and clearer view of the 
difficulties it involves. . 

In the present case they have led the writer 
to a valuable reconsideration of the chief com- 
ponents of poetry. His brief analyses of the 
functions of diction and rhythm, of the various 
forms which a poem’s argument may take, and 
of the aims and effects of imagery are all of the 
active and enquiring kind which the reader can 
apply to his own experience. In the case of the 
simile, the author’s mention of the ‘screen or 
suppressor in the intervening space’ between 
object and image, ‘a screen that lets certain 
particles of meaning pass through and stops 
Others’ raises in a precise form one of the poet’s 
—and reader’s—most delicate problems. No less 
valuable is his ‘electrical figure for the working 
of a metaphor, that of a spark jumping a gap— 
and providing a sudden illumination’. Scientific 
illustrations of this kind are often more impres- 
sive than satisfactory, but in the present case, as 
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the author shows, their application can be pressed 


far, with the results of surprise and recognition 
that prove their consistency. For his aim is not 
to take poetry to bits and reconstruct it as a 
sort of emotional dynamo, but rather to lead a 
possibly alien audience persuasively up to the 
ecessary vagueness of its final justification: 
“that it seeks to express a peculiar fusion of 
ideas and emotions which are usually on the 
edge of consciousness, or even beyond it’, 

It was perhaps inevitable that the main body 
of the lectures, a series of analytical appreciations 
of set poems, should fall below the expectations 
raised by so good an introduction. It is in the 
nature of a lecture expliquée that the text, as in 
a sermon, should tend to dislimn itself. in the 
personal distortions of explanation. And the 
method incurs a kind of obviousness which 
grows only more so in transit from lecture-room 
to printed book—though the writer’s remarks 
on single poems of Blake, and of Yeats, for 
whom he has special qualifications as interpreter, 
will repay the closest examination. Of the con- 
cluding chapters of ‘Notes for a Background 


to English Literary History’ one may well ques-. 


tion why they were allowed to survive the 
lecture-room at all. To treat so vast a subject 
in thirty-odd pages can only result in cliché, 
whether questionable or otherwise. And the 
virtues of the peroration likewise fail to survive 
print. It is a pity the author did not re-address 
himself to the problem with which his lectures 
deal in a radically different way, once he had 
decided to make a book of them. Nevertheless, 
in. spite of all its imequalities and disappoint- 
ments, the book contains a real and permanent 
contribution to its theme. 


Grammar Without Tears. By Hugh 
Sykes Davies. Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


This stimulating book deserves a warm welcome. 
Its theme—that the grammar of a living language 
cannot be taught in the same way as that of a 
dead one—is not new. The revolt against the 
old-fashioned grammarians has been going on 
fitfully for at least a hundred years. More than 
forty years ago the Board of Education them- 
selves came out openly on the side of the rebels, 
boldy declaring that ‘there is no such thing as 
English grammar in the sense which used to 
be attached to the term’. But progress has been 
disappointing: there is still too much of what 
Mr. Sykes Davies calls ‘concentration on the 
unessential to the obliteration of the essential ’ 
in the teaching of our mother tongue, and too 
many people still think it more important to 
make sure of keeping the rules than to try to 
express themselves simply and naturally. 

Though the theme may be old, the treatment 
is agreeably novel. Mr. Sykes Davies shows his- 
torically how it was the ‘lowly man’ who, in 
spite of the grammarians, evolved the simplicity 
and flexibility of modern English. He would 
have a ‘ grammatical moratorium’ during which 
‘neither schoolmasters nor proof-readers nor 
any other kind of linguistic police interfered 
with the free use of all disputed and perplexed 
points of modern usage’. Thus there might be 
a resumption of the beneficient work of the 
lowly man, ‘so disastrously interrupted by the 
elevation of English into a high-and-mighty 
official language and by the purblind inventions 
of grammarians ’. 

Mr. Sykes Davies illustrates the narcotic effect 
of these inventions on the human mind by show- 
ing up the weaknesses of great men led astray 
by them—Dryden’s obtuseness in resolving not 
to end his sentences with prepositions, Addison’s 
ignorance in calling the relative that an upstart, 
Mr. Gladstone’s illogicality in determining 
never again ‘ to use that wretched word reliable’. 
This is perhaps slaying the slain, but he also 
attacks forces very much alive, as in his spirited 
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defence of the sentence ‘He was issued with a 
licence’. He hammers home Jespersen’s point 
that to split an infinitive is a physical im- 
possibility. / 

The ‘lingfistic democracy’ which is to take 
charge during his free-for-all will not, he admits, 
be ‘quite the same as that of the lowly man’, 
but he does not pursue the point. It will indeed » 
be different. The reign of the lowly man ended 
with compulsory education. It is now the turn 
of journalists, broadcasters and officials, of 
writers of film-scripts, thrillers and comic strips. 
If the lowly man’s voice is heard at all, it is 
likely to be with an American accent. But that 
is by the way. The pleasing fantasy of a gram- 
matical moratorium is merely an adornment of 
Mr. Sykes Davies’ theme. Its substance is the 
restatement, with scholarship, vigour and wit, 
of a truth that cannot be repeated too often; 
and his presentation of it is no less telling for a 
tendency to overstate a good case in an 
engagingly provocative fashion. 


The Mende ofs Sierra Leone 
By Kenneth Little. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 28s. 


The Mende were among the few military well- 
organised peoples of West Africa, and like many 
of these, they came into conflict with the British 
with the first ill-prepared attempts at colonial 
administration. But good relations between the 
people themselves and the colonial administra- 
tion, as so generally in British West Africa, were 
established after the Mende rising and its sup- 
pression in 1898. Internally the Mende achieved 
a fairly satisfactory adjustment to the new con- 
ditions in which the suppression of slavery, 
slave-raiding and internal war was compensated 
by new economic opportunities. Subsequent 
tensions, which are at the moment manifest in 
the controversy over the new constitution for 
Sierra Leone, have mainly concerned: the relation 
of this former warrior people and their neigh- 
bours in the interior to the far smaller Creole 
population of the port and capital, Freetown. 
The Creoles, liberated slaves from many West 
African areas who early gained experience as 
clerks. and traders’in close contact with 
European administrators, missionaries and mer- 
chants, have regarded themselves as a literate, 
Christian population participating in a Western 
system of economy and government, and cor- 
respondingly superior to the* inland peoples of 
the Protectorate. Their desire to maintain 
superiority has restricted their zeal for extend- 
ing the advantages and privileges of ‘ civilisa- 
tion’ to the peoples of the interior during a 
phase in which the latter have increasingly 
sought admission to the ranks of the ‘ civilised ’ 
through literacy and political development. 
Dr. Little’s book will be of value to those 
interested in Colonial-affairs, not only for its 
references to this problem, but because it pro- 
vides the. first reasonably full and connected 
account of Mende social institutions and of 
their modification over a period of half a 
century under British administration. Such a 
study is much needed. Social and constitutional 
developments similar in trend to those now 
taking shape in the Gold Coast and Nigeria, 
may be expected to follow in the near future 
in Sierra Leone. A readily available and authori- 
tative study of the character, conditions and 
potentialities of one of its most vigorous peoples 
is of obvious importance for understanding and 
guiding such developments. Such studies are 
also scientifically important. The intensive in- 
vestigation of tribal societies of different types 
is indispensable for further advance in several 
fields of sociological theory. And the material 
for such studies, the older way of life which is 
the laboratory for such problems in Social 
Anthropology, is fast disappearing. Many of the 
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gaps in information and many of the questions 
that have to be left open in Dr. Little’s analysis 
are a silent reminder of the opportunity that was 
missed more than a generation ago in the failure 
of governments at home and in the colonies and 
of our universities and research institutions, to 
harness the comparatively small financial and 
scholarly resources needed for the systematic 
study of the social organisation of colonial 
peoples. That this failure has already proved 
very expensive in terms of administrative 
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mistakes and public ignorance, is a measure of 
the continuing need for more basic research on 
the sociology of pre-industrial communities out- 
side Europe and for the rapid publication and 
discussion of its results. 

Dr. Little’s studies of the background of the 
Mende Rising, of the Mende extended family 
system which formerly incorporated war captives 
into the local community and-has been adapted 
to exchange production, of the special conditions 
and character of Chieftainship among the 
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Mende, and of the role of magical beliefs and 
secret society rituals in developing both social 
conformity and esprit-de-corps, are useful, both 
theoretically and practically. The book is, how- 
ever, disappointingly disconnected in its arrange- 
ment and makes little attempt to frame the 
broader generalisations which its material could 
yield. The writing is also often pedestrian, read- 
ing at times like the duller variety of official 
report. This is the more unfortunate when the 
material is so important and new. 


The Logic of Society 


The Social System. By Talcott Parsons. Tavistock Publications. 42s. 


SoctaL SCIENCE IS CONCERNED with human 
beings interacting with one another in terms of 
mutually accepted standards of conduct. Their 
interaction takes place in an, environment of 
what one might call ‘brute fact’, which com- 
prises, among other things, climate, material 
sresources, the population structure and the 
physical possibilities of communication. To 
study this vast complex of material some scheme 
of concepts is required, by means of which we 
can pick out what is significant, and so pave the 
way for discovering ‘what goes with what’. It 
is such a scheme that Professor Talcott Parsons 
has worked out in his latest book. It is important 
to recognise what he is not doing. He is not 
giving us new information; he is giving us, 
rather, a point of view. His book, he says, ‘ is 
not an attempt to formulate a theory of any 
particular concrete phenomenon, but is the 
attempt to present a logically articulated con- 
ceptual scheme ’. ; 

Professor Parsons is already known as the 
author of a book called The Structure of Social 
Action, and to him we owe the introduction 
of the works of Max Weber to English audiences. 
His present work is really an elaboration of the 
first, and readers of Max Weber will soon see 


how much he owes to Weber’s theoretical _ 


analysis of the subject-matter of Sociology. The 
basic concept of the scheme is action. By this 
he does not mean any kind of motor response, 
but meaningful conduct aimed at the ‘ optimisa- 
tion of gratification’. This sounds rather trivial, 
but if we consider the notion a little further it 
will be seen that all action, in this sense, 
involves the evaluation of its objective, and thus 
contains within it a normative element with 
respect to means and to the choice of ends. Now 
in social action—action, that is to say, between 
two or more persons—each is concerned with 
the expected conduct of the others, and seeks to 
ensure a favourable response rather than an 
unfavourable one. To satisfy this need for con- 


formity with each other’s expectations a ‘system _ 


of mutually accepted rules of conduct emerges— 
rules being nothing more nor Jess than accepted 
pressures to act in accordance with expectations. 
Thus ‘it is inherent in an action system that 
action is . . . normatively oriented ’. This incor- 
poration of norms, rules, standards, values and 
so On into the very nature of action is of major 
significance. What the rules, standards, etc., are 
will vary from situation to situation, and, as we 
know, from culture to culture, but Parsons is 
saying that nermativeness—‘ moralness’, in the 
widest sense of the word ‘ moral ’—is a charac- 
teristic of action as such. 

Having established his basic unit—normatively 
oriented action-—-Parsons then proceeds to show 
that social actions can be arranged in two kinds 
of patterns. On the one hand you can relate 
actions to an actor, on the other hand you can 
relate them to positions in an interaction system. 


The first gives you the concept of personality, the 


second gives the concept of role. A personality 
is, from this point of view, a nexus of roles; 
the roles are systems of appropriate behaviour 
to be expected from the personalities who from 
time to time are their incumbents. Thus a man 
may be a father, a doctor, and a Free-mason, 
but any father, any doctor, and any Free-mason 
is, as it were, the locus of a system of appro- 
priate actions. Furthermore, these roles are 
organised into those higher-order systems which 
we call ‘institutions’. This analysis leads on to 
the construction of a set of pigeon-holes which 
are to be used in the analysis of any particular 
system. You want to know what roles there are, 
how they are allocated, what facilities there are 
for obtaining the recognised ends and how they 
are distributed, how the strategic facilities which 
give power are organised, and what are the pre- 
vailing ideologies, beliefs, values and religious 
sanctions. 

This very brief account does scant justice to 
the wealth of detail and complexity of systema- 
tisation out of which it has been disentangled, 
and without all the detail the result may indeed 
look rather unimpressive—a mere scheme to be 
filled in by social investigators. The real point of 
the book, however, has not yet been mentioned, 
and it is the most difficult to indicate in a.short 
space. In the discussion of roles Parsons distin- 
guishes five pairs of opponent ‘ value-orienta- 
tions ’. Action may bedirected towards immediate 
satisfactions, or towards a long-term policy 
(affectivity v. affective-neutrality); it may be 
directed towards self-satisfaction or towards a 
social goal (self-orientation v. collectivity- 
Orientation); an actor may have duties towards 
any of a class of persons (or an impersonal ideal) 
or he may have duties towards certain particular 
persons standing in relation to him—his kin, for 
instance (universalism v. particularism); again, 
an actor may be out for success which can be 
achieved by his own efforts, or he may be con- 
cerned with the correct performance of a role 
ascribed to him by society (achievement v. 
ascription); and finally some roles are ‘ specific’ 
and only involve a narrow range of situations, 
while others are ‘diffuse’, like the role of 
‘friend ’, which clearly differs in scope from that 
of motor mechanic. 

The importance of all this is that it provides 
a scheme of sociological imperatives. If a society 
goes in for success and efficiency, there will be 
many roles having this orientation, which will 
mean that they must be ‘ universally’ oriented, 
and ‘particularism’, which now figures as 
‘nepotism’, will be ruled out from those roles. 
If, on the other hand, a society is mainly oriented 
on a particularist basis—an elaborate kinship 
system, for example—then the efficiency which 
is associated with modern industry is unlikely to 
be found. Again, if a society with a high grade 
division of labour provides roles of a highly 
specific character, such: roles exclude ‘ diffuse- 
ness ’, which then figures as ‘ favouritism ’. These 


are only a few examples of the implications and 
exclusions which limit the theoretically possible 
variety of social systems. 

By means of such considerations one can get 
some understanding of actual societies by finding 
out which are the prevailing value-orientations, 
and then working out the implications. In this 
book four types of society are distinguished: 
the ‘ Universalistic Achievement pattern ’, where 
success is prevailing value, exemplified by 
America; the ‘ Universalistic Ascription pattern ’, 
where everyone has to play his ascribed part in 
bringing about an ideal impersonal society; the 
“Particularist Achievement pattern’, where self- 
perfection is sought in a world of personal 
relations and particular involvements, as in 
Ancient China; and finally the ‘ Particularistic 
Ascription pattern’, where life is a round of 
local social intercourse with no interest in 
society as a whole and but little striving for 
distinction. Besides his account of the three 
types, Parsons adds an analysis of the roles of 
doctor and patient in modern society. These 
two chapters, V and X, are the most important 
in the book, and provide us with a very powerful 
instrument of social research. 

The rest of the book is straightforward 
enough. The author discusses the problem of 
socialisation, without, however, mentioning 
recent work on different methods of discipline. 
He also discusses the types of social deviant to 
which the strains in society give rise. He may 
rebel, he may withdraw, but he may become 
over-conformative, because the deviant is always 
still involved in the system. The most interesting 
type is that of the deviant who has it both ways. 
He is a rebel, but he joins forces with other 
rebels and forms, perhaps, a rebel political party. 
If this happens he will satisfy his rebelliousness, 
and also his need for conformity, by accepting 
without question a rigidly orthodox set of beliefs. 
Societies, however, are self-regulating affairs, 
with a kind of inertia which resists change, and 
sO measures are taken to control deviance, but if 
deviance wins through to success, thus becoming 
orthodoxy, then the result will still bear the 
marks of the resistance which it has had to 
overcome. 

This is an important book, but, alas, it is _ 
almost unreadable. And yet one may hope that’ 
this sketchy account of it may persuade a few 
people at any rate to take the plunge. Let those 
who are tempted to do so be warned and re- 
assured. At first they will be filled with despair 
and horror, but if they can survive that dark 
night of the mind and pursue their way through 
the jungle, they will get used to the jargon and 
reach Chapter V buoyant and full of hope. But 
when they have mastered the revolting language, 
may Heaven forgive them—no one else will—if 
they ever use it. W. J. H. Sprotr 


The publishers of James Kinross’ novel The Eastern 
Gate, noticed in THE LISTENER last week, were 
Hamish Hamilton. 


—_ 
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TELEVISION 
- New Depths 


NEW DEPTHS, BY WHICH ARE MEANT para- 
doxically fresh heights, were reached in the 
magnificent, all-out production by Royston 
Morley of ‘Mourning Becomes Electra’. While 
under the spell of O’Neill’s portentous Oresteia 
of the Deep South I doubted not in the least 
that I was watching tragedy, fine tragedy; after- 
wards, as the spell faded, the old questions come 
crowding back. Is the scope of the work big 
enough. for the theme? Is it really much more 
than a family case history? Has it the tongue of 
tragedy? Not, I must admit, entirely. Besides, 
nowadays there is keener competition than there 
was once. One cannot quite put out of mind 
such Greek mythology up to date as Sartre’s 
‘Les Mouches’ (Electra again); indeed the 
French drama, which has always made a 
speciality of rewriting the fables, now competes 
powerfully. 

But at least this production gave O’Neill every 
chance. Close-ups, so to speak, also became 


* Mourning Becomes Electra’: Marjorie Mars (left) 


as Lavinia Mannon, and Catherine Lacey as 


Christine Mannon 


Electra. The scrutiny returned a favourable ver- 
dict all along. No doubt confidence played a large 
part in this success: the play, with the same 
director and some of the same players, had had 
an earlier success on television. But that was not 
all. For the first time I can remember, we seemed 
not at any point to be peering into a lighted 
box, an apology for a stage, or at best a con- 
gealed and haphazard film ‘still’. The players 
(indeed also the play) emerged-in some curious 
way as existing in a luminous world of their 
own, of which they appeared to have the free- 
dom, as do people in good film, and really well- 
rehearsed staging. I find it difficult to describe 
what I mean, but a sense of depth and a sureness 
of rhythm were omnipresent. The result was 
impressive. Marjorie Mars started by leaning over 
backwards, rigid instead of intense. But when 
she got going with Catherine Lacey in the 
Electra-Clytemnestra duels, she and Miss Lacey 


caught fire and blazed 
splendidly. Something 
of the sensuality was 
missing in Miss Lacey’s 
Christine but Miss 
Mars later made Vinnie 


grow, most convinc- 
ingly. Reginald ‘Tate, 
Mark .Dignam and 


Andrew Osborn as the 
Aegisthus, Agamemnon 
and Orestes of the fable 
were all effectively sure 
and well chosen. 2 

The much praised 
‘Ito: Wive an, Peace cut 
a comparatively humble 
figure in revival this 
week. The endearing 
qualities of this simple 
play commend it much 
as do the works of the 
Quinteros. ,I admired 
again Victor Rietti’s 
charming portrait of the 
old priest, with its 
faint, faint look of 
Harpo Marx. But the 
playing of some of the other parts was decidedly 
undistinguished, and the single camera tech- 
nique, though a nice change from the fumblings 
of enthusiasts who always get us looking at the 
wrong thing at the wrong moment, grew per- 
haps a trifle tedious. e 

Another programme not quite meeting ex- 
pectations was a collection of items from the 
club threatre revue ‘SeeYou Again’ (book by 
Sandy Wilson, music by Donald Swann). On the 
tiny stage of the Watergate Theatre, this gifted 
little company seems to. derive inspiration from 


Katherine Dunham in her ballet ‘ L’Ag’ya’, televised on April 4 


‘Love in Albania’, televised on April 6: left to right, Richard Wattis as 
Robert Lawn, Peter Dyneley as Sergeant Dohda, James Donald as Will 
Ramillies, and Eleanor Summerfield as Susan Lawn 


the paucity of equipment, but that effect need 
not have been reproduced in the studio. Plea- 
sures emerged all the same. Eric Berry sang his 
song about Horsa; there was the little dirge for 
the Russian wives of the Englishmen who would 
never see them again; a tart jest aimed at May- 


fair smarties unbending to do the modish square 


dancing; best of all, there was Joan Sterndale 
Bennett, delightful as usual. The Players Theatre 
knows her well; television should spread her 
fame far and wide. She is a most gifted little 
diseuse who can sing, true and with perfect 
rhythm and as _ little 
apparent effort as smil- 
ing; and who yet at the 
other end of the busi- 
ness can be every bit as 
devastating as the 
Hermiones or Miss 
Grenfell. Her best num- 
ber was cut, but ‘I’ve 
got a\date in Notting 
Hill Gate’ was one of 
the few songs I have 
heard on television in 
the fortnight I really 
want to hear again, and 
the’ hymn’ to. Gilbert 
Harding ~ was. funny, 
though one doubted the 
necessity—especially — as 
it was muffed by the 
camera looking too soon 
—of bringing the celeb- 
rity on ‘in the flesh’ 
as a surprise climax. Is 
there nowhere we are 
safe? 

West Bromwich, I am 
told, is the best place 
for down-to-earth en- 
joyment of  down-to- 
earth variety. Certainly 
Saturday night at the 
Plaza found an audience 
whose simple convul- 
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4 of the bill: one remembers too, the very funny 
Two Pirates and Joyce Golding, a lady who 
sings with the voice of a man, which would have 
surprised the eighteenth-century opera world, 
which preferred things the other way round. 

While on the subject of singing,‘ may I ask 


‘ Mr. Gerald Moore to talk up, rather than down, 
: to us? The manner was too much that of the 
2 policeman’s concert for the matter (Brahms’ 


vergebliches Stindchen), And ought we not to 
have had at least one verse. with the vocal part, 
just-in case there is any televiewer not on terms 
of perfect intimacy with the song? 

-Linklater‘s ‘Love in Albania’ has faded 
rather; it was so much of the mood of the 
last war which to many of us consisted largely 
jn. sitting up night after night with ill-assorted 
company. James Donald, as a bearded highbrow, 


Peter Dyneley as the American ‘Snowdrop’, 


Eleanor Summerfield and Richard Wattis as the 
bourgeois couple, all chattered away loyally. 
So PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA =. ; 
Women and Children First 


Mania, WHO WAS TEN and pig-tailed, “lived in 
‘a ruinous country house’ in» Northamptonshire. 
She wore football boots. The cook rode up from 
the kitchen ona bicycle. There was an evil 
governess called Miss Brown. And, unknown 
to anybody except Maria, a large colony of 
Lilliputians (old Gulliver stock) occupied the 
Isle of Repose in the middle of a lake called the 
Quincunx. That is useful material for a radio 

play—not, I agree, for the literal-minded who 

would snap off their sets and grab a newspaper, 

but for all who sometimes like a play to stand 
: on its head beneath a gibbous moon, Felix 
fe Felton’s version of T. H. White’s ‘ Mistress 
Masham’s Repose’ (Home) stood on its head 
2 for an hour and twenty-five minutes. In this 
position it contrived to be perfectly logical in its 
own manner. ‘ You cannot brief a reliable coun- 
sel with only 400 sprugs in gold’, observes a 
Professor at one point, in the gentle tones of 
Maurice Colbourne. Nothing fantastic, you 
note; merely a plain statement. Altogether an 
occasion blithely fitted to radio, in charge of 
Kevin Sheldon. Betty Hardy and Noel Iliff 
loomed and gloated; and- Andree Melly was 
rightly serious as Maria, Child’s Guide to Neo- 
Lilliput: a girl who thought nothing of having 
three roast oxen (and other trifles) smuggled 


to her by Lilliputians while she was incarcerated.. 


It is far from Maria and her Malplaquet to 
Cleopatra’s Egypt. In ‘Caesar and Cleopatra’ 
(Third), as St. John Ervine said in his preface, 
Shaw presents his own idea of a great man. 
There is as little need to wonder whether this 


Shavian creation is the Caesar of history as to- 


ask whether the John or the Rothenstein is the 

truer portrait of Shaw. Sir Godfrey Tearle had 

the note of the Shavian. Caesar, and Claire 

Bloom suggested just as accurately the develop- 

ment of the girl-Cleopatra. I found this dignified 

revival more absorbing than Luigi Pirandello’s 

‘Naked’ (also Third), a windbag-play, One 

Character in Search of a Personality. Here the 

lone and lorn Ersilia (Kathleen Michael), who 

had had 4 life crowded with incident, spent the 

evening in nervous hysterics. It was a relief to 

turn to Ernest Milton, the novelist who shelters 

_ the girl. Mr. Milton, with his lingering, sibilant 

«diction, has always his own views about the 

shape and the run of a sentence, and it was 

happier to listen to him, in agreement or other- 

wise, than to be racked by Pirandello’s ‘ sub- 
. liminal strip-tease ’. 

In ‘The Sailor’s Wife’ (Third), one cared 

, less for plot and character than for the pattern 

of the verse and the flash of rhyme. Catherine 

: 


sions of mirth were not the least amusing part 
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Duncan’s piece is a verse-comedy of parting 
and reunion and of what lies between. Its speak- 
ing, especially Betty Linton’s as the Wife, en- 
courages one to read the text. It is all likeable 
and fluent without being facile; work by a 
dramatist unafraid to write forthe ear, a nice 
trait in a poet though, no doubt, old-fashioned. 

It has been women’s week. Nora, in the Cana- 
dian ‘Shadow of the Tree’ (Home), had so 
many matrimonial cares that it seemed to be 
the end when her obstetrician talked about 
atomic warfare and humanity’s faint hope of 
survival. But Peggy Hassard acted with a 
strength matched to Joseph Schull’s determined 
play. Thelma Hughes, in ‘A Call on the 
Widow ’ (Home), could not persuade us that any- 
thing in James Doran’s drama among the East 
Anglian floods—high tide on the coast of Lin- 
colnshire—was more than artful plot-mechanism. 
I shall enjoy meeting Wendy Hiller again in the 
new serial from Henry James’ ‘Portrait of a 
Lady’. She is Isabel, ‘ magnificently unprepared 
for the long littleness of life’. There is a glow 
in Miss Hiller’s voice: we press on with hope. 

Maria, Cleopatra, Ersilia, Isabel. Last, maybe, 
the unnamed dumb blonde (or brunette) who 
will be spending an evening at the Pally with 


.the man who sat behind her from Vauxhall. 


She is a passenger in the London busload that 
Harry Locke creates with a few flicks of the 
voice. This protean flourish decorated an aver- 
age ‘ Variety Bandbox ’. If all London buses were 
as amusing, who would grumble about fares? 
J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Ask Me Another 


‘Town FoRUM’ IS A PROGRAMME which I turn 
on with little doubt that I shall be entertained, 


whether it sends a team to an English town to ° 


be catechised by the natives, or more adven- 
turously exports one to suffer the same ordeal 
from some continental city, or, as last week, 
reverses this method and invites a foreign team 
to answer the questions of an English audience. 
The team was Italian, one woman and three 
men, and their questioners were assembled at the 
Digbeth Institute in Birmingham with Denis 
Morris as their resourceful chairman. 

I know from experience that Italians have none 
of our English reticence: they are a lively and 
voluble people and much given to talking freely 
and without egoism about themselves. Why was 
it, then, that this ‘ Town Forum’ hung fire like 
a wet rocket? Simply because the questions 
chosen did not at first give the team a chance. 
To the practised listener there is an icy silence, 
a matter of a few seconds only, yet unmistakable, 
which infallibly betrays the sort of question that 
freezes ‘the genial current of the soul’. My set 
registered this chill more than once, and no~ 
wonder. Few questions are less likely to warm 
things up when addressed to foreigners who are 
also strangers than ‘ What do you like most and 
dislike most in the English?’ Occasionally, 
when team and audience have reached a friendly 
footing, it may be answered with honesty and 
pungency, but in the earlier stages it can only 
elicit polite flattery for its first half and polite 
evasion for its second. Nor, surely, should we 
invite four distinguished strangers to a public 
function in order to pump them for a few 
practical hints on a tour in their country. 
Human nature, it is true, is unaccountab’e and 
so the most unpromising question may touch off 
a pyrotechnic display that sets things humming, 
but the risk that it will more probably act as a 
damper is hardly worth taking. However, there 
were some well-chosen questions too, questions 
on present-day Italy, to which members of the 
team gave some highly interesting and enlighten- 
ing answers. 
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Intercourse between foreigners—in this case 
English and Japanese—was sharply and at times 
very amusingly illustrated in an excellent talk 
called ‘ The Barrier’ by R. A. Close. The barrier 
was a pole that barred the road that runs west 
from Shanghai, which in 1937 was held by the 
Japanese. Mr. Close and his wife and baby lived 
within a few yards of the barrier, which was 
guarded by a sentry-post, and the Close family 
had to show their passes at the bayonet’s point 
whenever they wished to pass the barrier. Even 
the baby in his pram brandished his pass before 
the sentry on duty. Not only that: occasionally 
they were visited in their home by Japanese 
soldiers and submitted to various interrogations. 
It was a somewhat harassing life, but Mr. Close 
seems to have got some quiet fun out of it. He 
broadcasts exceedingly well and gave a very vivid 
-impression of their life in general and their 
official relations with the Japanese authorities. 

That hale old veteran ‘ Any Questions? ’ is a 
close relation of ‘Town Forum’, but as it never 
ventures abroad nor sponsors an alien team in 
this country, it has a much less ticklish job in 
selecting its questions. If a silly question leaks 
in, the team has no hesitation in dealing with it 
as with a cockroach. Last week an exceptionally 
well-chosen team—Ralph Wightman, St. John 
Ervine, Edward Shackleton, M.P., and Mac- 
‘donald Hastings—found themselves and their 
travelling Question-Master at Seaton, Devon. A 
guide-book describes Seaton as ‘a breezy little 
bathing-resort’ and the behaviour of the team 
amply corroborated this definition. One and all 
were in fine feather, they fairly oozed ozone. 
Wit, wisdom, pawkiness and common sense were 
so nicely blended that event the Question- 
Master, it seemed, lost consciousness of the 
passage of time. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
If This Be Magic... 


CHANCE HAS BROUGHT INTO CONJUNCTION two 
dramatic compositions whose theme is the power 
of virtue to break an evil enchantment. Little 
more than a. quarter of a century and the 
breadth of the Channel separates Arne’s ‘Comus’ 
from Gluck’s ‘ Armide’: Yet, what a gulf there 
is! For’ all the#Vlilton’s text was remodelled by 
John Dalton to make it more suitable for per- 
formance in a theatre, Arne’s work remains a 
seventeenth-century masque without a vestige of 
true operatic character. The action is carried on 
entirely in speech and the music consists of 
songs and dances interspersed between the 
dramatic scenes in the Purcellian manner. Of the 
songs only that of the Second Spirit impinges 
upon the action at all. The music is mostly pre- 
sented as an entertainment for the characters in 
the drama, and only in the second place for us 
in the audience. Within these limited bounds 
“Comus’ made delightful listening in the lively 
“performance directed by Professor Lewis. But it 
did not create, or even aim at, true enchantment. 

Enchantment is what Gluck surprisingly does 
create. It is an extraordinary achievement for a 
composer whose forte seemed to be a statuesque 
classicism and who had made his name by break- 
ing with the past. This setting of an old libretto 
has so passionate a force and such imaginative- 
ness in the evocation of Armide’s magical garden. 
that it surely deserves to rank beside ‘ Iphigénie 
en Tauride’. The magic is sometimes created in 
masque-like movements. The lovely echo-song 
of the Naiad preserves a typical seventeenth- 
century musical effect, taken over with 
Quinault’s libretto, which was set by Lully nearly 
a century before. 


But the main enchantment is created by 


Armide’s own music, and this is the core of - 


the opera. It was very well sung by Geneviéve 
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Wherever typewriters are used 


In offices sealed against freezing Arctic winds Olivetti typewriters are at work, just as you 


cu) 
will find them under the punkas of India or typing Portuguese in Brazil. 


Olivetti is a world-wide name because for 44 years it has distinguished the best typewriters 
of the time. From their superbly equipped factory in Glasgow, Olivetti are supplying 
many famous businesses at home and overseas with a superior machine that has behind it 


the finest inventive skill and craftsmanship in the world of typewriters. 
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Moisan, though one would have liked a stronger 
ring and certainty on the high notes. Richard 
Lewis added the rather ineffectual Renaud to his 
large repertory and, whenever opportunity 
offered, as in the passionate, chromatic phrases 
of the duet in Act V, projected the dramatic 
power of the music across the air with complete 
success. Such cuts as were made were mostly 
justified, but the omission of the fine Chaconne 
was regrettable. Edmond Appia conducted with 


.an excellent sense of style, achieving expressive- 


ness at no expense to formal dignity. 
The Wednesday concert in the Home Service 
brought forward another early symphony of 


_ Haydn, the ‘ Imperial’ in D. It was well played 


LHe LLS TENER 


under John Hollingsworth’s- direction, though 
his dynamics did not always agree with those 
in the latest volume of the Haydn Society’s 
edition. He was probably justified in choosing 
the second of the alternative finales, as Haydn 
himself seems to have sanctioned its substitution 
for the original. But more regard should have 
been paid to the repeats. Haydn’s variation- 
movements, of which this symphony contains 
an interesting example in alternating major and 
minor keys, sound skimpy unless given their full 
extent. I cannot understand why in modern 
performances the repeats are observed in the 
Minuets, but rarely in other movements. 

In the same programme was a Suite from 
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Matyas Seiber’s incidental music to ‘ Faust’. 
Excellent as it may have been for the broadcast 
performance of the drama, it seemed too scrappy 
to stand on its own feet. Earlier in the evening 
the assiduous listener could hear two new con- 
certos—new, that is, to the microphone—by 
Alan Rawsthorne and Gordon Jacob. Both 
were commissioned for performance at the 
Serenade concerts given by Alec Sherman’s 
orchestra, and both admirably fulfilled the re- 
quirements of delicious music deepened by 
touches of sentiment for performance on a sum- 
mer evening. There was a poignancy in their 
nostalgia on a snowy April evening! 
DYNELEY HpSsEY 


Schumann’s Juvenilia 


By HANS F. REDLICH 


The C minor Piano Quartet and other early works will be broadcast at 9.50 p.m. on Sunday, April 13 (Third) 


HE early records of Schumann’s musical 
genius have until lately remained Cin- 
derellas of modern musicology. At the 
close of the last century the editors of the 
Schumann edition failed to agree on the merits 
of his juvenilia, with the result that some of 
them have remained unpublished to this day. 
The accepted opinion, according to which 
Schumann was a lyrical miniaturist with a 
special penchant for the piano while his later 
contributions to the fields of song, chamber 
music and symphony were really strayings beyond 
the natural limitations of his specific talent, 
seems in need of revision once it is confronted 
with the fact that these early works comprise 
a collection of songs (Opus II, 1827-1828), a 
Symphony in G minor (Opus VII, 1833) and 
a Piano Quartet in C minor (Opus I, 1829). 
More than forty years passed before this 
Opus II was made completely accessible in print. 
Brahms made a tentative beginning in 1893, 
when he published ‘ An Anna I’, ‘ Hirtenknabe ’, 
‘Im Herbste’ alongside with some other musical 
parerga in the supplementary volume to the 
Complete Edition. The three songs specially 
singled out by him share an important 
feature with the early Piano Quartet which they 
preceded by less than six months: their thematic 
matter was afterwards integrated into well known 
later compositions. The melodies of these three 
songs constitute the basis of the slow movements 
of the Piano Sonatas Op. 11 and 22 as 
well as for the Intermezzo, Op. 4, No. 4. The 
rest of this early Op. II was—with one excep- 
tion—edited and published in 1933 by Karl 
Geiringer. That volume contains another song 
‘An Anna—II’. Its thematic kinship with its 
predecessor ‘An Anna—I’, which was trans- 
formed into the ‘ Aria’ of the Sonata Op. 22, 
and finally its thematic association with the 
Andante of the Piano Quartet Op. I, indicate 
that all three works may have stemmed from 
the same emotional source: 


“An Annal” Op.II (July 34, 1828) 
“A ria” from Op. II (1835) 
eer ee Sa 


Piano Quartet. Op.1(1829) 


It is difficult to form a conclusive opinion 
on the early Symphony in G minor despite 
Professor Gerald Abraham’s descriptive article 
in The Musical Quarterly, January, 1951, as 
long as photostats of its autograph are not 
available. Abraham’s research has made it clear 
that only the first two movements are complete 
in cOmposition and scoring. Fortunately the 
early Piano Quartet in C minor has survived in 
a state of much greater completion. The first 
performance of this work, to be broadcast on 
April 13 in a practical edition jrepared by 
myself from a photostat of the autograph hopes 
to prove that symphonic processes were more 
natural to Schumann than hitherto believed. 
This practical edition (as well as the set of 
articles on Schumann’s juvenilia, which I pub- 
lished in The Monthly Musical Record, 1950-51) 
received generous assistance from Dr. Wolfgang 
Boetticher, whose two volumes on Schumann 
disclosed for the first time the bulk of the 
composer’s youthful diaries and sketchbooks.” 

Dr. Boetticher found an autograph copy of 
the early Piano Quartet in 1938 as part of a 
private collection of Schumann autographs. In 
1941 he made a fair copy of it and in 1951 
was able to obtain a complete photostat of the 


autograph. Schumann’s early diaries give a vivid. 


picture of the origin of this work to which 
the young composer explicitly refers in the entry 
of February 7, 1829: ‘. . . My Quartet opus 
No. I .. .”. These diaries also indicate that a 
fair copy of the full: score.(apart from the very 
hurriedly penned and much corrected autograph 
score referred to above) as well as a set of separate 
parts must ‘have existed though they have not 
been recovered so far. This is the more regret- 
table, as the existing autograph score with its 
many corrections, erasures, alternative versions 
and omissions offers only an incomplete picture 
of Schumann’s creative conception. 

The left-hand stave of the piano part is 
missing, except for a few fully written 
out bars of ‘Piano solo’; sheet 15 (containing 
the coda of the first movement) is apparently 
lost; the viola part is—but for the first three 
bars—written out in the ‘easier’ bass or treble 
clef. The reconstruction of that missing coda, 
as of the left-hand stave of the piano part and 
the preparation of a performable part for the 
viola, represent a few of the major problems 
which this practical edition endeavours to solve. 
In addition numerous smaller amendments had 
to be undertaken, to make this score playable 
at all. According to Schumann’s diary Hotten- 
tottiana, the Piano Quartet was composed 
during his first year of academic studies in 
Leipzig, z.e. between the end of January and the 
end of March 1829. A rehearsal (presumably 
for a later private performance) took place on 


March 28. Although Schumann later made 
no attempt to publish the Quartet or to 
perform it publicly, he had by no means for- 
gotten it. As late as 1846 he refers to it once 
again in his diary, singling out a passage from 
the trio to the minuet which, even after a lapse 
of nearly seventeen years, seemed to him to reveal 
“a new poetical life’ and to herald the advent 
of a new romantic style: 


Piano Quartet Op. I (1829) 


This is the melody which had been incorporated 
in the Intermezzo for piano, Op. 4,° No. 4, 
appearing there in strange symbiosis with the 
melody of the early song from Op. II, ‘Der 
Hirtenknabe ’. 

The early Piano Quartet achieves an even 


- greater degree of significance when linked with 


Schumann’s early symphonic projects. Such an 
association is more than a fanciful suggestion, 
as may be gathered from the peculiar fact that 
the autograph of the Quartet in general—but 
particularly the pages of its Andante and finale 
—bear numerous orchestral suggestions, such as 
Obot, Corn, Flauti, Timpani and so forth—clear 
indications for a projected later orchestration 
which would have turned this Quartet into a 
veritable symphony. It is not impossible that 
Schumann had this work in mind and was not 
merely rhapsodising in Jean Paul’s manner when, 
in a letter dated November 6, 1829, addressed to 
Wieck, he mentioned with ostensible casualness 
that he had ‘begun many a symphony .. .’. 

The four movements of the Quartet bear the 
imprints of obvious models: Schubert’s Trio 
in E flat, Op. 100, Beethoven’s Symphonies, Nos. 
5 and 7, and chamber music by. Weber and Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia. The anapaestic rhythm of 
the finale, indebted as much to Schubert as to 
Beethoven, blossoms out into a jaunty motive 
later on utilised in ‘Papillons’, Op. 2, 
No. 10. However the unmistakable flavour 
of Chopin’s style, emanating from the long Solo 
passage for the piano in the first movement, is 
as umnaccountably original as the nostalgic 
romanticism of the trio quoted above. Chopin’s 
“La ci darem’ Variations, Op. 2—the very first 
of his works to be noticed by the young Schu- 
mann—appeared only in 1830. 


The B.B.C. announces eight concerts to be given 
at the Royal Festival Hall: on May 7, 15 and 28, 
and June 1, the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under 
its conductor Sir Malcolm Sargent; and on May 
19, June 13, and July 3 and 14, ‘the London 
Mozart Players under their conductor Harry Blech. 
Prospectuses and tickets may be obtained from the 
Royal Festival Hall and the usual agents. 
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THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK 


THIS man is a welder working on a new pipeline at one 
of Anglo-Iranian’s three oil refineries in this country. 
Anglo-Iranian’s refinery expansion continues on a 
world-wide scale. In addition to the nine refineries in 
Europe and Australia already operated by Anglo- 
Iranian and its associated companies, a new refinery in 
Belgium recently went into production and another new 


refinery is under construction in the United Kingdom. 


@ 


THE BP’ SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Angio-Iranian Oil Company 
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This’ ll revive you 
says OLD HETHERS 

Feeling a bit warm Sir? Sit you down and 

TV’ll mix you a nice long glass of Robinson’s 
Barley Water. Nothing like it to shift a stubborn 
thirst. It’s got that little extra something — it’s 
made with Robinson’s ‘patent’ Barley. Which 
do you prefer, Sir, the Orange or Lemon kind? 


Robinson’s 


BARLEY WATER 


There's a 
HARVEST of HEALTH 
in Barley Water 


CVS-132 


There are rugs 
for requests 


In use every day by certain 
people, often outside. But for 
everyday use in the home, 
we pray you to consider a 
Gayledour Rug—not just to 
kneel on! They’re fine 
for the feet, appealing 

to the eye, and easy 
on the pocket. 


14 lovely Colours 
6 sizes 


choice of 3 shapes 


Send for free folder NOW 
The Appealing... 


GAYLEDOQURE RUG 


Please send me a copy of the Gayledour Rug Booklet giving 
colours, sizes, shapes, and prices, without cost or obligation. 


Address’ zany sii. css ura secre uae sou MRR RRO oeaeosero ee na 
BRAMHOPE FLOOR FURNISHINGS LTD., DEPT. LD, 
| 8-10 WAKEFIELD ROAD, DRIGHLINGTON, NR. BRADFORD, YORKS: - 
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Broadcast Recipes for the Housewife 


VEGETABLE STEW 


AcCORDING TO WHAT you have available, the 


ingredients of this stew could be: 


The vegetables: 
2 medium-sized potatoes 
4 tomatoes 
; 4 leeks : 
“Ss ‘1 swede or 1 turnip 
3 1 small cabbage 
4 artichokes 


4 carrots 
1 small head of celery 
4 onions 2 
1 clove of garlic—if you like it 
The pastry: 


2 oz. of margarine 

self-raising flour 

suet or cooking fat 
Seasoning: 

salt and black pepper 

; % teacup of hot water 

Prepare the vegetables in the usual way and 
skin the tomatoes. Chop all the vegetables— 
except the tomatoes—into pieces of about an 
inch square. Take the heaviest saucepan you 
have and melt the margarine in it. Fry the 
onions and garlic i in the margarine, then fry the 
celery and carrots. While ‘these are softening, 
make the suet crust and roll or press it out until 
it is the same size as the inside of the saucepan, 
and about an inch thick. 

Then put all the other vegetables in the sauce- 
pan, increase the heat under the pan, and shake 
it until all the vegetables are mixed together. 
Add black pepper and salt and a pinch of sugar, 
and finally half a teacupful of hot water. When 
it is all simmering, slowly put the suet crust top 
over the vegetables and press it up against the 


sides of the saucepan. Put a piece of greased 
paper over the top of the pan and then put the 
lid on firmly. Let the contents simmer slowly 
—but shake it occasionally—for at least 2 hours. 
Serve this stew with a green vegetable and 
haricot bean puree. 
PRIMROSE HUBBARD 


COLD MEAT CURRY 


This is an excellent recipe for using up cold 
meat. But the sauce which is the basis of it is 
equally suitable for anything you might want 
to curry, such as fresh meat or prawns, or hard- 


boiled eggs. The only thing that varies is the 


time required for cooking. Here is the recipe for 
the sauce: 


14 oz. of dripping or margarine 
2 or 3 onions, finely chopped 
1 apple and 3 tomatoes sliced 
1 teaspoon of curry powder 
2 teaspoons of curry paste 

1 tablespoon of flour 

1 teaspoon of chutney 

1 teaspoon of sugar 

1 teaspoon of lemon juice 

1 pint of stock 

salt to taste 


For this quantity you need: 
4 oz. of rice 


Cook the onion in dripping without browning, 
add the apple, tomatoes, curry powder, paste 
and sugar. Cook 5 to 10 minutes gently. Add 


the flour, then the lemon juice, chutney and — 


stock. Bring to the boil, stirring all the time. 
Simmer for half an hour. Add the meat, and 
simmer for 1 hour. Take great care not to burn 
it. It cooks best in a casserole in a moderate oven. 


The cooking of the rice is most important. 
Put it in plenty of boiling water to which you 
add a little salt, and a spot of lemon juice. Cook 
gently for 15-20 minutes. Put on to a sieve and 
let cold water run over it until the grains are 
separated. Allow it to drain, and put it in a cool 
oven to reheat. Serve it round the curry. 

ANN Harpy 


Notes on Contributors 


ALFRED SCHENKMAN (page 578) formerly 
Teaching Fellow in Social Sciences, Harvard 
University 

REV. CANON C. E. RAVEN, D.D. (page 583): 
Emeritus Professor of Divinity, Cambridge 
University; Master of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 1939-50; author of Science, Religion 
and the Future, fesus and the Gospel of Love, 
etc. 

Jan McCALLuM, A.R.1.B.A. (page 584): an editor 
of The Architectural Review; author of A 
Pocket Guide to Modern Buildings in London 

JoHN CHRISTIE (page 587): Principal of Jesus 
College, Oxford, since 1950; Headmaster of 
Westminster School, 1937-49, and of Repton 
School, 1932-37 

SrrR RONALD STORRS, K.C.M.G. (page 589): 
Governor of Cyprus, 1926-32; Military 
Governor of Jerusalem, 1917-20, afterwards 
Civil Governor of Jerusalem and Judaea; 
Oriental Secretary to Lord Kitchener when he 
was British Agent’ and Consul-General in 
Egypt, 1911-14; author of Orientations, etc. 

JOHN CUSTANCE (page 590): author of Wisdom, 
Madness and Folly—The Philosophy of a 
Lunatic 


Crossword No. 1,145. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


Playfair. By Pipeg 


Book tokens,- value 


30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, April 17 


oe 


The Playfair cipher used as an example has the key-word 
SIMPLETON, in which no letter recurs, followed “by the 
res of the alphabet in order, I and J count as the same 
etter. 
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To encode a word, split it into pairs of letters, thus: 
VE RG EN CY. The pair CY becomes FW, using 
opposite corners of a rectangle of letters. Note that YG 
would become WF. For two letters in the same row (or 
column) use letters to the right of ‘(or below) each. For 
last letters of aro’ or column, use the first. The 
encoded word would thus be SB UF TA FW. 


Answers to eight clues in italics are to be inserted 
in the diagram in code, using a code-square of which the 
key-word has to be discovered. Most of the letters in 
their encoded forms can be found from the lights to other 
clues. Comparison of the encoded forms with the normal 
forms provides some code equations. From these the 
key-word and code-square can be deduced. 


CLUES 


1. Meat for Milton’s stupid fellow (4). 

5. Take the French away from the room to see an Indian 
tree (3). 

8. Cargo whose weight is generally less than two tons (4). 

12. Just as durable with 6 in it (7). 

13. Taunt from a spiteful woman connected with the 
English capital (4). 

14. You can put grease round any sort of rope (7). 

15. Serve for the benefit of half of us in troubled 
Ireland (5). 

17. A confusion of types in the rear of this army (4). 

18. See a study upside down; furnished for temporary 
use (6). 

19. Have a go at Jock’s eye; you might get one on the 
chin! (6). 

20. Make an objection to such an attitude after work has 
“started (6). 

23. His pound is Is. 8d. (4). 

25. We are nearly all in this attire (4). 

28. ‘ The slender would not shake One long milk- 
bloom on the tree’ (Tennyson) (6). 

30. A sailor with an ax, in an affirmative answer, shows 
calmness of mind (7). 

31. Such days come at certain seasons and always at the 
end of three months (5). 

33. One of the slopes of Doon (4). : 

36. The dominion of a crazy king and a- Frenchman (5). 

37. This nobleman is upset when written note is lost by 
French police (7). 

88. With this muslin-like linen, Dan goas funny (4). 

39. Arrange to curb the’pony, pray! (7). 


40. Pale from a throw (4). 

41. Oolite is such a stone (3). 

42. Grotesque fapanese instrument with 13 strings for 
punishment (4). 


DOWN 
. If you get up to Lil and me you’ll find us in clover (7). 
. State in which you find a family of small lizards (4), 
He goes to meet Ann in the Egyptian privet (5). 
In an aleatory game, these crawlers bring you down (6). 
. Famous queen’s attendant turns’ back for this silk 
scarf (4). 
. Lyric poems, in which Poe shows up badly at first (6). 
. These birds first form a rough pile, then lay most of 
-their eggs under it (6). 
9. Such sports as water-polo end in a painful spasm (7). 
10. We see ‘ The Riddle’ at the Cinema (6). 
11. It’s opposite us when we’re in this place (S). 
16. This boat, when upturned, provides places to live in (4). 
21. Step round the storm-beaten-tent to keep your feet 
dry (7). 
22. Old ruler has a mishap and turns white after it (7). 
23. Designation for an average deviation (4). 
24. Versatility in this kind of performance (7). 
26. Agriculturist employs me and a pugilist (6). 
2%. In several series of stx counts, just ten heads appear (6). 
29. A tax on this French ointment (6), 
30. The ‘ Grand Trunk’ and its branches (5). 
32. Spa where graduate comes to a sticky end (5). - 
34. A bird in her nest (4). 
35. Pole confuses me with a sailor (4). 


Solution of No. 1,143 


STD UOT pe 


fa [Rr] tN] Glo] Fy F 1'E}O 
*) a € Blo Bil o Beg olego Ma. Ee 
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Prizewinners: || 4: B@o@sBrei( Bc Rw 
Ist prize; J. L. folr|miolcju tlalwialtlHA 
Gray (Leather- [1AM e REE B 's Bn Be Be Bee 
head); 2nd_ prize: SN Oa aay are 
cate VelIn|AiMie|c|clt|NiGR| i |TI/A 
(Salisbury); 3rd 7 
MB Bo Bic BB cn 
prize: H. M. BinjollalMlalnBgMlale[alulo 
Palmer (Liverpool) [¢ Bic Bal. Be is Bn et 
HIO|P|AILIO|INIGICIA]sis|1lolY 
7 Ao BM c Bc Bc Bc BO Bs 
"s|t |u| o fy R}O|sjalc{iinle 
NOTES 


6A. ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’, V, 2, 8D. Performed in 1938. 
10A. Blondie’s husband. 14A. "Cautionary Tales, Franklin 
Hyde. 19D. « Hansel and Gretel’. 25A,. Mentioned in 
* Romeo and Juliet’. 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence”’ or attending 
lectures. It 1s necessary only to pass three 
(in some cases, two) exams. You can do all 
your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experienced help of Wolsey Hal] 
(founded 1894). Conducted-by a staff of-over 
100 Graduate Tutors.. Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women tv 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
from.C, D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FESS. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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IF YOU THINK YOU CAN WRITE- 
WRITE TO US 


Are you one of those people who have always wanted to write... who perhaps 
have tried but feel they need someone to “show them the ropes”? If you are, 


then send a story, article, or anything you've written to The London School of 


Journalism for expert advice and criticism, 

The LSJ founded over 30 years ago under the patronage of leading newspaper 
proprictors. can teach you by post, individually, privately. in your own time, 
just how to create plots. how to give your stories the professional touch, and 
more important still. where to sell them, -Editors want new material and will 
pay. well The LSJ can start you on the road to a really pleasurable and 
profitable pastime. 

There are correspondence courses in Journalism, Article Writing, Short Stories. 
Poctry ané@ Radio Plavs. Ajso courses in Literature written by L. A. G. Strong 
and History by J. Hampden Jackson, Fees are low and there is no time limit. 
Your tutors are themselves successful writers—with years of valuable experience 
behind them. ~ 

“WRITING. FOR THE PRESS”’ tells you all about the courses. of the London 
School of Journalism and will be sent FREE on request, id 


Apply te 


Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574. 


“ There are LS) students all over the world.’ i 


ip . ‘ ——— 
5 UT KENSING™ 


“WENING ‘LECTURES 


(llustrated) ON WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE 


April 23rd SOME MISNAMED PORTRAITS by - 


C. K. Adams, Director. of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 


April 30th LONDON IN ROMAN TIMES by 
W. F. Grimes, Director of the London 
Museum. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS 
Six concerts by the 
GRILLER STRING QUARTET on Sun. Evngs. 
at 8 p.m. from April 20th to May 25th inclusive. 


SPEEDFIX 


On rolls 72° 112 & VO 


BO NAW 5 YARDS ON SAFE J 
" reriiracte nasne fl 3 
H if) DISPENSERS...- 
i 
L > 


H NOW SEND IN 
YOUR IDEA AND WIN 


Send an original use with 
empty cardboard core to 
SPEEDFIX Competition 
35 Rathbone PL, WI by AUCH 


$x/2938 ST 


Until you have 
£5,000 invested 
eThe: : 


PLANET _ 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(EST: 1848) 


you need not worry about - 
where to place your Capital 
or Savings profitably ... 


* 


It is a comfort to know that part—at least—of your Capital ‘ 

is Safe—safe from depreciation, safe from - Interest 
fluctuation, and yet available whenever you may need it. Z 
That’s the situation with any money you have:in the -- Z 
‘Planet ”. No need to refer to current prices, no waiting 
for a favourable moment to sell; every pound you invest 
is a pound when you take it out.» And while it remains 
with the “‘ Planet’ it earns 24% per annum, income-tax 
paid (equivalent to over 42% per annum,,taxable at the 
current standard rate): £5,000 is the maximum you can 
hold ; until that figure is reached you can keep investing 
any sum from £1 upwards. Prospectus and latest Balance 
Sheet from Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2, 
(Tel : Monarch 8985). 


“Tickets for series. 10/-. 
. Apply Secretary, Coombe Springs, Kingston- 


- UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


Courses a Study 


U.C.C., founded in_ 1887, prepares 
students by post for General Certificate 
of Education (Ord. and Adv.), London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, “London University Inter- 
mediate and Final exams. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Eng., LL.B., etc., 
Law, Professional Prelim., Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Civil Service. Highly 
qualified Tutors. -Moderate fees 


* PROSPECTUS. from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


The Institute forthe Comparative Study 
of History, Philosophy and. the Sciences 


Gurdjieff 
- 6 INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURES BY 
ie J. G. BENNETT 


i ‘ ’ { 
Director of the Tnstitute, author of 
The Crisis in Human Affairs 


At Denison House, Vauxhdll Bridge Rd. 


SS Mondays, April -21st—May 26th 
ede at~8 p.m. 


Single lecture 2/6d. 


on-Thames. Student. Tickets half price on 


SCOTLAND 

**The Road to the Isles’’ 
by MacBrayne’s 

& British Railways! 


Wonderful Holidays in-Scotland’s ! 
Western Highlands and Islands 
are suggested in the 48 page 
illustrated guide P7, free on 
request from. David MacBrayne 
Ltd., 44 Robertson St., Glasgow, 
C.2 or accredited Agents. Details 
of train services and fares from 
Railway Stations, Offices and 

Agencies. ely 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939 


President—The Rt. Hon. the EARL of HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—Professor H, R. DEAN, M:D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer—Sir HOLBURT WARING, B1., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Director—Dr. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S, 


The Fund was founded in 1902: under the. direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a ceritre for research and information on 
Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so in- 
creased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt., 
at Roya! College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


WANT TO P 


and draw? Why not start now! Learning the 
Press Art School way is the most joyous of 
hobbies . . . easy, inexpensive, It has started 
many pupils on a successful career, Over 
4,000 pupils’ drawings have appeared in 
*Punch”’ alone. : 

P.A.S. Postal Courses enable pupils to progress. 
at their own pace with individual guidance 
and criticism. Write today for your free copy 
of the illustrated Prospectus and learn hhow 
you can develop your wish to draw and paint 
into real creative ability. . 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL, LTD. 


(Dept.TL38) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, $.E.23 
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